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ROOTED DEEP IN QUALITY 


The family of Crane’s Fine Papers stems 
from the deep-rooted and time-tested qual- 
ity of cotton and linen fibres, the most 
enduring materials from which paper can 
be made. * From these fibres, and with a 
craftsmanship that comes from 144. years 
of experience, Crane makes papers for 
many uses: business, personal and social 
correspondence; stocks, bonds and the cur- 
rency of many nations; documents, deeds 
and insurance policies; and for the War 
Bonds we buy that victory may be ours 
and our future made secure. * Since all 
Crane papers are made from cotton and 
linen fibres only, the Crane watermark is 
your unfailing guide to enduring quality; 
to papers that will serve you with distinc- 
tion today — carry forward your words 


and records into the years ahead. 
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The oldest city in Arizona, Tucson, is | 
situated in the valley of the Santa Cruz | 
River, 2,400 feet above sea level. Due to | 
its dry, equitable climate it is a health and | 


Winter resort as well as being a trading 
and educational center. 

An Indian settlement was located on the 
site of Tucson as early as 1699 and by 1763 
Tucson was a visita of the Jesuit mission 
of San Xavier del Bac. In 1776 the com- 
munity became a Spanish military outpost. 
It was acquired by the United States as 
part of the Gadsden purchase in 1853. 

Tucson today lies in the center of a 
rich mining district. It is the seat of the 
University of Arizona and of the South- 
west Experiment Station of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

With a population in 1940 of 36,818, 

the city contains 43 manufacturing estab- 
lishments which in 1939 produced goods 
valued at $2,026,113. Products include 
brick, tile, flour, iron goods, paint, plumb- 
ing material, glass, and boats. The 572 
retail stores in 1939 had sales of $23,646, 
000; the 239 service establishments, re- 
ceipts of $1,909,000; and the 63 whole- 
salers, sales of $12,750,000. 
_ The cover print of Tucson in 1853 is 
Jrom a lithograph by John Russel Bartlett 
contained in the New York City Public 
Library collection. 
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HANDLING +Processin 
HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 





LET MEN DIRECT POWER—NOT GENERATE IT! 


Planned production depends largely for its 


success on efficient materials handling. A handling opera- 
tion starts each job, moves it along through processing and 
assembly to storage or shipment. Every other link in the 
chain of performance can rightfully be labeled “Handling.” 

Moving materials of all sizes, shapes and weights is a 
continuous process today. Modern, mechanized Towmotor 
brings a real solution to hundreds of handling problems. 
Mechanical help is necessary for profitable materials han- 


dling. Get the story—send for the Towmotor DATA FILE. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1227 £. 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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MORE NURSES NEEDED! All women can help! Write Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D.C; 








When it comes to safety, strength, long life, al- YNITED STATES¢STEEL 


round usefulness . . . you can’t beat steel. This is truer AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 


today than ever. War research has produced improved _—— PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 
: : STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 
steels, many of them developed in United StatesSteel = cippur.pING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 


laboratories. Someday these better steels will serve COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 

you well in cooking utensils, vacuum cleaners, stoves, | TRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL aarems 
: Wh F COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPA 

automobiles. en you buy such things, be sure to UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 


look for the U-S:S Label. It’s the sign of good steel. CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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When in 1892, Dr. Rudolph Diesel first 
patented the engine with which his name 
is associated, he little dreamed of the 
tremendous Enterprise developments 
and improvements that would occur a 
half century later. Many Diesels in use 
today are similar to the good doctor's 
first engine in one respect. One third or 
more of the potential work-horse power 
is wasted. That power goes out the 
exhaust pipe in the form of waste gases. 

Enterprise Turbocharging harnesses 
those exhaust gases, and puts them to 


Enterprise Turbocharging 


does amazing things 
Rudolph Diesel 


never dreamed of! 





work for you...to provide extra power... 
power plus. Enterprise Turbocharging 
...plus other revolutionary Enterprise 
developments...now make it possible 
for you to get more power per dollar 
cost than ever before in history. 

No matter how you use power, it’s to 
your advantage to learn the Enterprise 
facts before making a decision. Send 
today for our booklet, explaining the 
interesting story of Enterprise Turbo- 
charging, and howit can help solve your 
specific problem. Address Dept. S-4. 


Marine Direct- Reversible Engines 
Stationary Diesel and Gas Engines 


SINCE 1886 


ENTERPRISE ENGINE «x FOUNDRY CO. 


18th & FLORIDA STREETS 4G 





Cable Address 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., U.S.A. 


“Enterfound” 
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Sis brings up to date the analysis in the June and July 1944 
Dun’s Review of terms and effects on company finances of types of 
Government guaranteed loans to war contractors. Note the compari- 
son of 14 attributes of guaranteed production and termination loans. 


T COMMITMENTS aad LOANS 


fer WAR CONTRACTORS 


E have seen that V and VT com- 

mitments for loans had to be ar- 
ranged prior to cancellation of war 
contracts. If at any time before July 
21, 1944, all contracts of a prime con- 
tractor, a subcontractor, ora mixed con- 
tractor had been cancelled and the 
tfianagement had not already nego- 
tiated a V or VT commitment, it would 
then have been impossible for that con- 
tractor to have obtained a loan of either 
type. Actual situations of this char- 
acter developed in variouc parts of the 
country prior to the passage of the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944, and 
a number of such contractors ran head- 
— 
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ROY A. FOULKE 


Vice-President, DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


long into financial problems because 
they had failed to make plans to antici- 
pate cancellations, either from inertia, 
neglect, or from lack of knowledge of 
the practical attributes of V and VT 
commitments. 

Over the years comprising first, our 
defense economy, and then our war 
economy, the manufacturers of our 
country have accomplished one of the 
most magnificent jobs in the annals 
of all history by providing the most 
stupendous quantities of war matérial 
ever used in warfare. American pro- 
duction lines have produced continu- 
ous streams of ships, planes, bulldozers, 
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steam engines, jeeps, trucks, bazookas, 
armament, and ammunition in un- 
precedented quantities not only for our 
own Armed Forces but simultaneously 
for those of our Allies to be used on 
their widely flung battlefronts. The 
sheer magnitude of this job, as one 
looks back, has been overwhelming, 
and it was accomplished in world- 
record time. 

When Stalin dined at the British Em- 
bassy in Moscow with Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden on the evening 


of October 10, 1944, he recognized 
the strategic place which had been 
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filled by American industry in this 
all-out global struggle. His remarks, 
as translated and reported in the 
American press, were to the effect that 
Russia and Great Britain had played 
great roles in the war against Ger- 
many, but these réles might well have 
been different if it had not been for the 
tremendous help of the United States 
in providing such huge quantities of 
essential war equipment and supplies. 

This magnificent job of production, 
far exceeding the expectations of the 
home front as well as of the enemy, 
has been constantly assisted by the fi- 
nancial institutions of the country, and 
by innovations in financing methods 
and techniques made available directly 
and indirectly to war contractors by the 
Federal Government.” 

The financial institutions and the 
Federal Government are now looking 
forward to another challenge, that of 
financing war contractors at termina- 
tion, by providing credit to free working 
capital which will finance conversion 
from wartime to peacetime production. 
As the heart of this all-out world 
struggle is transferred from Europe to 
Asia, shifts will take place in the 
material needs for waging war, some- 
what fewer jeeps, peeps, ducks, and 
fighter planes, and more B-29’s, LST 
boats, amphibious tanks, PT boats, 
Catalina plane tenders, M-69 incendi- 
ary bombs, and “Flying Dutchmen.” 
Greater demands will be made on some 
war contractors and less on others; in 
this shift a steadily increasing number 
of manufacturers will have their war 
contracts terminated. From June 1940 
through December 1944, 128,330 war 
contracts with aggregate face value of 
approximately $26,000,000,000 were can- 
celled by the contracting agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

The Contract Settlement Act of 1944 
provided for the extension of a guar- 
anteed loan, called a T loan, to the 
contractor whose contracts had been 
partly or wholly terminated and who 
previously had not made arrangements 
for a V or VT loan. The Act also 
created machinery for the simplifica- 
tion, the streamlining of interim fi- 
nancing of these contractors by partial 
payments and by the guaranteed loan 
technique. The partial payment pro- 
cedure propounded in this legislation 
was described in the October 1944 
Dun’s Review.” The T commitment 

1 See ‘‘Government Financing of War Contracts’’ by the 
author in Dun's Review, June and July 1944. 


2 “Partial Payments at Termination Now Liberalized” 
by Edward M. Taylor. 
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and loan procedure provided in the Act 
climinates many of the complexities 
and greatly simplifies the instruments 
used in the V and YT Joan technique, 
instruments which had gradually be- 
come more and more cumbersome. 

The advantages of T loans are not 
automatically made available to con- 
tractors, primes, subs, or mixed contrac- 
tors. Managements must apply for T 
commitments under these simplified 
procedures in order to obtain them. It 
has been estimated that there are 70,000 
establishments’ in the country doing 
some kind of manufacturing connected 
with war contracts. The cumulative 
total of all authorized V, VT, T, and 
1944-V Joans (described later in this 
article) up to January 31, 1945 was 
7,581,‘ only slightly over 10 per cent 
of the estimated number of war con- 
tractors. Jt is quite amazing that the 
managements of so few contractors 
have taken advantage of these unprece- 
dented credit facilities. 


Contract Settlement Act 


On June 22, 1944, the Contract Settle- 
ment Act of 1944 was passed by Con- 
gress and on July 21, 1944 became the 
law of the land. Section 10 of this 
act authorized the third type of Gov- 
ernment guaranteed industria) loan, 
termed a T loan (Contract Termina- 
tion Loan) “to any war contractor or 
to any person who is or has been en- 
gaged in performing any operation 

. connected with or related to war 
production.” In other words, T com- 
mitments and loans were created to 
assist prime, sub, and mixed contrac- 
tors that needed termination money 
but not production money. This new 
type of loan was also created to solve 
the problem of perplexed or lax con- 
tractors whose contracts had been can- 
celled, and who then awoke to the fact 





8In the volume The Liquidation of War Production 
(Committee for Economic Development Research Study, 
1944) A. D. H. Kaplan arrives at this figure in the fol- 
lowing manner (footnote p. 10): ‘The Census of Manufac- 
tures (1939) showed 184,230 establishments with annual 
manufactures of $5,000 or more; 95,000 of these, however, 
were in food, apparel, and printing industries, in which 
only a small fraction of the firms [concerns] had war 
contracts. Eighty per cent of the remainder is the most 
liberal available estimate of probable war contractors.” An 
establishment as used by the Census Bureau is not neces- 
sarily a business enterprise as many business enterprises 
have several establishments. However, quite a reasonable 
number of concerns in both the food and apparel industries 
have obtained war contracts, and quite a number of so- 
called war babies have been organized, so that the number 
of war contraetors might well be somewhat higher than 
70,000 business enterprises. 

4 These figures are made available monthly in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin. They seem, however, to be some- 
what exaggerated. As of March 1, 1945, for example, the 
Navy Department had guaranteed 1,452 commitments for 
loans of all types. This number was the cumulative total 
of loans authorized by the Navy Department since guaran- 
teed loans were first authorized. Of this number, 956 have 
since been paid or refunded leaving 496 with outstanding 
commitments. Of the 496 with outstanding commitments, 
400, or only 27.5 per cent of the total of 1,452 loans author- 
ized, were in use. 
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that they were in immediate need of 
working capital and were at a competi- 
tive disadvantage with other manufac. 
turers that had made arrangements for 
V or VT Joans prior to cancellation, 
Such contractors may now obtain a 
similar type of Joan and they may make 
their arrangements either before or 
after cancellation. 


Types of Loans 


T commitments and loans, like V 
and VT commitments and loans, are 
made by financing institutions, pri- 
marily commercial banks and trust 
companies, but also by other institu- 
tions such as the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, finance companies, and 
factors, with war contractors. All such 
T commitments and loans, like V and 
VT commitments and loans, are par- 
tially guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through Federal Reserve 
Banks as fiscal agents for the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, and 
the U.S. Maritime Commission. Com- 
mitments and loans of this character 
are available to all types of contractors, 
large or small, with one or with hun- 
dreds of contracts, whether contracts 
have been made with one, two, or the 
three contracting agencies, whether a 
prime contractor or on a low tier of 
subcontractors. The guarantee is in 
the form of a simplified agreement 
with the financing institution to share 
losses of principal, interest, and out-of- 
pocket expenses on an agreed percen- 
tage and to purchase ten days after 
demand the guaranteed portion of the 
loan. 

In settling several billions of dollars 
of terminated war contracts, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, 
and the U. S. Maritime Commission 
have found that several months, gen- 
erally six to seven months, are required 
for the review and the negotiation of 
a settlement. The most important pro- 
cedure to be followed in the event of 
cancellation of a contract or contracts, 
and it cannot be too greatly empha- 
sized, is for a prime contractor or a sub- 
contractor to prepare its specific claim 
rapidly and clearly in accordance with 
stipulated plans. 

The War Department, Navy Depatt- 
ment, and U. S. Maritime Commission 
deal only with prime contractors, the 
primes in turn with their subs, and cach 
subcontractor in turn with its lower 
tier of subs. In such an arrangement, 
each subcontractor, to prepare its claim 
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“Several months, generally six to seven, are required for the review and nego- 


tiation of a war contract settlement... . 


It is important that a contractor pre- 


pare its specific claim rapidly and clearly in accordance with stipulated plans.” 


must include the claims of its immedi- 
ate lower tier of subs, finally reaching 
up to the prime contractor that include 
the claims of al] of its immediate sub- 
contractors working on the particular 
cancelled contract. The delay of any 
one subcontractor in any tier in prepar- 
ing his claim, due to the keeping of in- 
adequate books or records, or for any 
other reason, acts as a brake on the 
preparation and the filing of the claims 
of all contractors higher in that chain. 
In other words, if the prime contractor 
and all subcontractors in various tiers 
working on the same contract are con- 
sidered in the nature of a convoy, that 
convoy can move no faster in having 
its claims settled than the slowest sub- 
contractor, 

Here is the practical difficulty which 
has arisen, and the reason it has gen- 
erally taken six to seven months for 
the review and the negotiation of a 
settlement. Moreover, contractors must 
fle their claims in proper form. That 
means something, as over and over 
again, time is consumed by the return- 
ing of papers that are not in proper 
form when submitted to the Services. 

Partial payments may readily be ob- 
tained on account,’ but the T loan pro- 
gram is more easily negotiated in ad- 
vance of cancellation than the partial 
payment program. Funds are immedi- 
ately made available at termination un- 
der the T loan technique, thus assuring 
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credit to replace part of the net working 
capital frozen in war work, and assist- 
ing reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion with a minimum of delay. A sub- 
stantial percentage of the applications 
for T commitments have been made by 
business enterprises that previously had 
not obtained credit from banking insti- 
tutions. Unusually thorough credit in- 
vestigations are generally made on 
these applicants by the bank. Credit 
investigations in such cases take con- 
siderable time and cause delays; far 


less time is necessary where the appli- 
cation comes from a concern to which 


the bank has extended credit in the 
recent past and so has kept in close 
touch with its financial condition, 
credit responsibility, and bookkeeping 
ability. 


5 The practical difficulties involved in obtaining partial 
payments rapidly have been described by Henry Isham, 
Chief of the Purchasing and Termination and Renegotia- 
tion Policy Unit, Chicago Ordnance District: ‘On the 
whole, the regulations covering partial payments are amaz- 
ingly liberal... . but, if you are a subcontractor, do not 
rely on partial payments reaching you through the con- 
tractual chain in a matter of weeks. The spirit is willing, 
but the machinery is cumbersome and untried. Do not 
forget that when we prepared for this war we had two 
oceans and the Allied Navies to give us two years to con- 
vert this nation from peace to war. We have no such pro- 
tracted period of time from reconversion from war to peace. 
Even with two years to get ready for this war, we only did 
it by employing prime contractors to spread work among 
thousands of subcontractors. If we are to unscramble this 
process in two or three months instead of two or three 
years, it is absurd to think that the services can deal 
directly with the 60 thousand subcontractors of this coun- 
try. Therefore, settlements must be made through the 
contractual chain and similarly partial payments, except 
in extreme cases, must also flow through this chain. That 
is why the machinery is cumbersome and will be cumber- 
some and won't work as fast as you think it ought to work”’ 
continued Mr. Isham, who then advised, ‘‘so arrange for 
the T Joan and your own protection,”’—Address at Chicago, 
Ill., September 21, 1944, 
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Application for T Loan—An applica- 
tion for a 'T commitment is supported 
by (1) a loan agreement, (2) recent 
financial information, (3) a loan 
formula certificate, (4) information 
with regard to existing contracts, and 
(5) such other information as seems 
expedient and necessary to the financing 
institution which is generally the princi- 
pal depository bank or trust company, 
and the Federal Reserve Bank. After 
these documents have been carefully 
prepared, the financing institution files 
an application with a Federal Reserve 
Bank for the guarantee of the loan by 
the Federal Reserve Bank as agent for 
the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, or the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, whichever service has the 
preponderant interest in the contrac- 
tor’s war contracts. The financing in- 
stitution may, however, instead of 
obtaining the guarantee of the War 
Department, Navy Department, or the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, enter into 
a repurchase agreement with the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. The 
Smaller War Plants Corporation has 
authorized its field offices to make their 
facilities quickly and directly available 
to war contractors. 

There seems to be at least one nomi- 
nal exception to the rule that all con- 
tractors—primes, subs, and mixed— 
may obtain a T loan. Let us assume 
that a subcontractor has completed his 
contract and had made no arrangements 
for a V, VT, or T loan. The contract 
of the prime contractor is now can- 
celled for the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment. In such a predicament, the 
subcontractor cannot make arrange- 
ments for a 'T loan; as he has completed 
his contract, he presumably has billed 
his prime contractor. His only out is 
to bring pressure to bear on his prime 
contractor for payment. Such a subcon- 
tractor can have no contracts cancelled 
(his are completed) and so he is unable 
to negotiate a T loan. | 

Such situations have been under dis- 
cussion and it is quite likely that a regu- 
lation will be issued in the near future 
by the Office of Contract Settlement 
providing that T loans may be made in 
such cases, secured by the assignment of 
outstanding receivables. 

Loan Agreement—A standard form 
of loan agreement on two printed pages 
has been designed for use in the exten- 
sion of all types of T loans, straight 
loans or revolving loans, firm or a non- 
firm commitment, single or multi-bank 
credit arrangement with ten or fifty 
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Eacu of these Types of Loans has been available or 
is available to War Contractors but only to War Con- 


tractors. Each Loan Carries the Guarantee of one but 
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ATTRIBUTES OF LOANS 


. Available to prime, sub, and mixed 


contractors 


. May be arranged prior to cancella- 


tion of part or all of contracts 


. May be arranged after cancellation 


of all contracts 


. Credit may be obtained prior to can- 


cellation of part of contracts 


. Credit may be obtained on cancelled 


contracts 


Federal Reserve Banks act as fiscal 
agent for War Department, Navy 
Department, and U. S. Maritime 
Commission 


. Maximum guarantee by War De- 


partment, Navy Department, or 
U. S. Maritime Commission 


. Maximum length of loan from date 


of loan agreement 


. Earlier maturity 


. Maximum rate of interest 


. Maximum commitment fee 


. Step Ladder Clause becomes effec- 


tive if more than 25 per cent of 
dollar amount of contracts are 
terminated for convenience of 
Federal Government 


. Payment of interest by borrower is 


waived in event of cancellation of 
contracts 


. Maturity of outstanding notes are 
automatically extended in event 
of cancellation 


Comparative Atrrisutes oF V, VT, T, anp 1944-V Loans 


Types of Loans OutTsTANDING 
But No Loncer Bernc Mabe 





V Loan 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Only when 


credit on termi- 
nated contracts 
is included 


Yes 


100° 


Three years 


Within ten days 
after final settle- 
ment 

/ 
5% 
Y%, of 1% 


Yes 


VT Loan 


Yes 


Yes 


90% 


Three and one- 
half years 
Within ten days 
after final settle- 
ment 


° 


5% 
Y, of 1° shared 
by Guarantor 


Yes 








only one of three Agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, namely the War Department, Navy Depart- 
ment, or the United States Maritime Commission. 


Types oF Loans CuRRENTLY 
Beinc Mabe 





Cr 7 
T Loan 1944-V Loan 

Yes Yes 

Yes Yes 

Yes No 

No Yes 

Yes Only when 
credit on termi- 
nated contracts 
is included 

Yes Yes 
100°% 


Rarely above 
957 


Three years 


Within thirty 
days after final 
settlement 
4h% 

Y, of 1°4 on un- 
used credit or 
a flat fee not 
to exceed $50, 
not shared by 
Guarantor 


No 


No—In place of 
this practice in- 
terest is allowed 
as an item of 
cost 


Yes, but only 
up to maturity 
of credit as de- 
scribed in At- 
tribute 8 





Three and one- 
half years 


As stated in 
Loan Agree- 
ment 

hy, 

4 of 1°, on un- 
used credit or 
a flat fee not 
to exceed $50, 
not shared by 
Guarantor 


No 


No—In place of 
this practice in- 
terest is allowed 
as an item of 
cost 


Yes, but only 
up to maturity 
of credit as de- 
scribed in At- 
tribute 8 
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financing institutions, a strong credit 
or a weak credit. No such standard 
form was available in working out 
early V and VT loan agreements. This 
T loan agreement contains only those 
basic provisions that, it is generally be- 
lieved, should be in every loan agree- 
ment, including a covenant that net 
working capital cannot be reduced 
below a certain stipulated figure, a 
provision to prevent excessive invest- 
ments in fixed or other slow assets. 

The financing institution may sug- 
gest, however, the inclusion of such 
other provisions in the loan agreement 
as may seem desirable or necessary to 
protect its interest. All such provisions 
should be reviewed carefully by the 
contractor in the light of their possible 
effect upon his business. A provision, 
for example, that a contractor may not 
acquire additional machinery without 
the prior approval of the financing in- 
stitution, could seriously embarrass the 
contractor at termination if the ma- 
chinery were necessary to get into 
peacetime production. 

The evolution in making the T loan 
agreement brief and simple has been 
described by Mark A. Brown, Vice- 
President, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago. “Originally, a loan 
agreement for a V loan” outlined Mr. 
Brown, “was written in letter form cov- 
ering not more than one page. This 
was very early in the game for as the 
15,000 banks in the country [probably 
less than 1,000 have made loans of this 
type], each with at least two lawyers, 
some more, and the lawyers for the 
various contractors applying for V 
loans all got together, loan agreements 
grew to astounding proportions, reach- 
ing the all time high of 129 pages. It 
was only after long, wearisome months 
of effort that under the VT arrange- 
ment particularly was it possible to 
draft a loan agreement, not back to the 
original one-page size, but to agree- 
ments in many instances not exceeding 
four pages. It has been the intention 
to make the T loan short and simple. 
The guarantee agreement and standard 
form loan agreement, to which certain 
additions may be made in cases of ne- 
cessity, represent only four printed 
pages and in my opinion are clear and 
readable, by anyone. It should be 
made clear that T does not provide for 


“The total of all authorized V,VT,T ,and 1944- 
V loans to January 31, 1945, was 7,581, only 
slightly over 10 per cent of war contractors.” 
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borrowing prior to termination. If this 
is needed a V type of loan should be 
arranged.” 

Recent Financial Information—The 
contractor, when negotiating his T loan 
agreement with a financial institution 
submits his balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement for the latest fiscal 
period. He also agrees to provide 
such financial statements and reports, 
including audit reports, as the financ- 
ing institution or the guarantor may 
from time to time reasonably request. 
In any event, within three months after 
the initial borrowing, and not less than 
quarterly thereafter,the contractor must 
furnish to the financing institution, in 
triplicate, periodic reports consisting of 
the following: 

1. A balance sheet, certified by the 
contractor as of a date not more than 
—— days prior to the date of furnish- 
ing the report. 

2. Aloan formula certificate in a stipu- 
lated form, dated not more than 
days before the date of furnishing the 
report, unless such a certificate has been 
furnished within 30 days before such 
date. 

3. A statement of amounts and dates 
of monies received in partial liquida- 
tion of assets appearing in the loan 
formula certificate, such amounts to be 
treated as a credit, and the basic amount 
appearing in the loan formula certifi- 
cate to be reduced accordingly. The 
contractor, in other words, has the 








6 Address ‘‘How the New Government Guaranteed ‘T’ 
loans Can Aid War Contractors in Financing Conversion” 
by Mark A. Brown, Vice-President, Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, Ill., at Chicago, September 21, 1944. 
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privilege of acquiring or selling inven- 
tory pledged to secure the loan if the 
proceeds are then used to reduce the 
loan. This arrangement was worked 
out by the War Department, Navy 
Department, and the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, as these agencies were re- 
luctant to see the disposal of surplus 
materials delayed, a situation which 
would certainly occur if the contractor 
was called upon to ask permission of 
the financing institution or institutions 
each time he desired to acquire or to 
sell merchandise. 

Loan Formula Certificate—At the 
time of cancellation of part or all of his 
war contract, the contractor completes 
his loan formula certificate. On this 
certificate he inserts the amounts that 
he has tied up in receivables, inventory, 
work in process, finished material, and 
other items which would go to make 
up his total investment in the ter- 
minated contracts and be included in 
his claim. This certificate is then sub- 
mitted to the financing institution 
through which arrangements were 
made, or are being made, for the T 
loan. The amount of the actual loan 
then obtained, is based upon the per- 
centages which the bank has agreed in 
the T commitment to lend on the vari- 
ous items contained in the contractor’s 
formula certificate, generally go per 
cent of receivables, 80 to go per cent on 
claims due to subcontractors and ap- 
proved by the Service guaranteeing the 
loan, and 80 per cent of inventory in- 
cluding material, labor, and overhead. 

(Continued on page 44) 











































most in preventing such losses. 


BANKRUPTCY 
RACKETEER 


JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


United States Department of Justice 


| Magee one night a new sedan of 
expensive make stopped in front 
of a little dress shop in a town on Long 
Island, N. Y. Two men and a woman 
loaded expensive furs into the machine 
and drove away. 

This scene was repeated night after 
night. Unsuspecting, legitimate busi- 
ness men marvelled at the number of 
furs ordered by the little dress shop. 
But it had established credit from pre- 
vious operations, and some time elapsed 
before the creditors became worried. 

By that time, the persons operating 
the dress shop and their confederates 
had disappeared. Examination of the 
store itself revealed that only a few in- 
expensive furs remained. No one knew 
what had become of the skins, and the 
creditors filed an involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy. 

The FBI was called in and our Agents 
found ample evidence that assets were 
being concealed and had been disposed 
of. As additional creditors became 
known it developed that this one ring 
of racketeers had succeeded in convert- 
ing merchandise valued at $100,000 to 
their own uses without making pay- 
ments to the sellers. 

Some members of the ring fled, but 
arrests were made in New York and 
on the West Coast. Three of the de- 
fendants entered pleas of guilty, and 
four others were convicted. Their sen- 
tences totalled 13 years and 7 months. 
Although wartime conditions have 
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te we approach more normally com- 


petitive times, Mr. Hoover advises 
watchfulness against fraudulent failures. 
He tells specifically what kind of co- 
operation by business men will help 













resulted in fewer bankruptcies, viola- 
tions of the act continue to be a major 
problem. One factor contributing to 
the decrease in the number of petitions 
filed is the shortage of many commodi- 
ties. This has caused distributors to 
be more discriminating in the selection 
of customers. Bankruptcy racketeers 
must be able to obtain stocks of goods 
in abundance. We must watch for 
trouble in this field when commodities 
become plentiful after the war and 
keen competition induces business men 
to take a few chances in order to ob- 
tain new customers. 

Bankruptcy convictions during the 
fiscal years 1941-1944 totalled 373, and 
sentences of 771 years were imposed. 
Fines, savings, and recoveries recorded 
in cases handled by the FBI during that 
period amounted to $338,483. During 
the fiscal year of 1944, the number of 
bankruptcy act convictions increased 
22.2 per cent over 1943. 

Two Brooklyn racketeers had little 
difficulty in building up a good credit 
standing through good reports from 
references. After the two operators 
had bought large quantities of mer- 
chandise from various business firms, 
the latter suddenly became alarmed 
over the failure of their efforts to col- 
lect. An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed and the creditors were 
unable to locate the operators, who had 
disappeared after disposing of $10,000 
worth of unpaid-for merchandise. 
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The FBI's investigation disclosed 
that the two men used assumed names 
and told persons with whom they had 
contact absolutely nothing about them- 
selves. Credit references given by the 
men were checked. Our Agents found 
that addresses supplied by these racke- 
teers were nothing more than places 
they received mail. They answered in- 
auiries about themselves and their com- 
pany. Their endorsements were com- 
plete and praise lavish, because neither 
cost them anything. 

Evidence gathered indicated that the 
men worked virtually every night to 
cart the merchandise away from their 
store. Purchases were especially heavy 
during a period of several weeks pre- 
ceding the disappearance—a circum- 
stance often found in fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies. 

Through painstaking investigation, 
we were able to learn the true identity 
of these two frauds and they were ap- 
prehended and indicted for violating 
the National Bankruptcy Act. Both 
were convicted upon trial and received 
penitentiary sentences. 

These two individuals are typical of 
schemers and cheats who go into busi- 
ness for the sole purpose of defrauding 
creditors on as large a basis as possible. 
Some even attempt one fraudulent 
bankruptcy after another. They are 
the professionals of the racket. One 
such fraud set himself up in the paper 
business in New York in 1940 and used 
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jan assumed name. He left town after 
joperating less than four months, but 
this creditors lost $3,500, and the man 
)who persuaded them to trust him with 
their goods went to Chicago with $2,000 
in cash in his money belt. 

While his New York creditors were 
making every effort to locate him this 
fugitive worked out plans to enter busi- 
ness in Chicago under a second as- 
sumed name. He obtained a partner 
and began wholesale and retail opera- 
tions in the stationery and office sup- 
plies business. 

The harvest was better in Chicago 
than it had been in New York, for the 
racketeer and his partner managed to 
borrow $10,000 in cash from a finance 
company. They pledged accounts re- 
ceivable totalling $15,000 as collateral, 
but the finance company didn’t realize 
that go per cent of the accounts receiv- 
able were fictitious. 

Shortly afterwards, the partnership 
jwas dissolved and the business con- 
tinued to operate just long enough for 
ithe former New Yorker to get all avail- 
fable cash together. This time, he 
mulcted his creditors of more than 
}$26,000, and left Chicago with several 
thousand dollars in cash. 

An involuntary petition in bank- 
Tuptcy was filed by the hoodwinked 
creditors in May 1941, and the FBI was 
requested to conduct an investigation. 
Details of the fraud were revealed dur- 
Ang the inquiry which followed. 
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The racketeer was caught some time 
later in New York, where he was again 
in business under still a third alias. 
After this man was indicted at Chi- 
cago for concealing $9,000 in cash, mer- 
chandise, and personal property from 
the trustee of the bankrupt estate, he 
entered a plea of guilty and was sen- 
tenced to serve three years in prison. 

The National Bankruptcy Act pro- 
vides for the equitable distribution of 
a debtor’s property among creditors 
under the supervision of the Federal 
court. It also operates to release a 
bankrupt individual from his debts, 
provided he has made an honest effort 
to cooperate and has been guilty of 
no fraud. 

Severe penalties are provided for vio- 
lations of provisions of the Act. A 
bankrupt may violate the law by con- 
cealing assets, swearing to a false oath 
or he may destroy, hide, or falsify the 
records of a bankrupt estate. Credi- 
tors, too, may violate the law by filing 
false claims or by receiving property 
direct from a debtor after bankruptcy 
proceedings have been begun. Officers 
of Bankruptcy Courts may violate the 
law by entering into conspiracies with 
debtors or creditors to nullify the 
proper processes of the Act. They also 
are forbidden to act in cases in which 
they have any personal interest what- 
ever, and cannot purchase property 
from a bankrupt estate which they are 
handling. Officers are required to al- 
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The fraudulent operator may operate on any 
business street; outwardly there is little to 
distinguish his business from the established 
sound enterprise. 


low inspection of bankruptcy accounts 
when ordered by the court to do so, 
but not fix fees or appoint relatives as 
receivers or trustees. 

Bankruptcy proceedings are common 
in modern business and legal practice, 
and are considered a fair and necessary 
means of allowing an honest man to 
“wipe the slate clean” after a failure 
and start over again. But this has not 
always been the case. We all know 
that only a few generations ago it was 
possible to have men thrown into 
prison for failure to pay their debts. 
It was to get away from such prac- 
tices that some of our forefathers came 
to a wild and undeveloped continent 
and helped build the United States of 
America. 

The present National Bankruptcy 
Act became law in 1898, but its evolu- 
tion actually dates back to 1542, when 
the first statutes were incorporated into 
the English code during the reign of 
Henry VIII.. These earliest laws merely 
permitted the Lord Chancellor or other 
high officials to seize the property of 
debtors and divide it among creditors. 
Subsequently, additional provisions in- 
troduced relief for the bankrupt, with 
or without the consent of the creditors, 
provided the provisions of the bank- 
ruptcy laws were not violated. 


When The FBI Steps In 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has no jurisdiction over the operations 
of debtors and creditors as long as their 
dealings are honest, fair, and in con- 
formity with the provisions of the law. 
For the Act’s purpose is to provide civil 
redress and arrange for equitable ad- 
justments. We become interested and 
have jurisdiction when unscrupulous 
and dishonest individuals attempt to 
take advantage of the provisions of the 
Act to defraud others. The cheaters 
and swindlers—individuals who at- 
tempt to victimize legitimate and ethi- 
cal business men—are those who be- 
come involved, and some of them are 
difficult to apprehend. 

Recently we closed a $100,000 bank- 
ruptcy fraud case in Kansas City, Mo., 
which began in 1928. The person in- 
volved established a retail automobile 
accessory and radio business in 1922. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Industrial production moves steadily upward reflecting war 
needs. Manpower shortages still prevalent in many major industries. 
Retail volume at a new high for the season. Commodity prices con- 
tinue their gradual rise. Business failures at a new low in February. 


ONTINUANCE of pressure for 

war materiel sustains industrial 
production at a very high level. Slight 
divergencies, however, characterize 
some industries which are hampered 
by persistent shortages in labor, raw 
materials, and replacement parts. In- 
dustrial production moved steadily up- 
ward during March and was estimated 
to be higher than that of the short 
month of February. Generally the 
pattern of manufacturing activity was 
high in the first quarter of 1945; output 
was about 25 to 30 per cent above the 
same period of 1942, although about 3 
per cent below a year earlier. 

Output, while high, is not high in 
proportion to current needs. Schedules 
are consistently being edged upward 
as war demands increase. Airplanes 
produced in February numbered 6,286 
or 249 fewer than a month earlier; 
the February total was only 2.6 per 
cent below schedule, but the loss was 
chiefly in the critical types. The March 
schedule was raised to 6,853 planes; 
early reports indicate that it was met. 
While February munitions production 


and that of January, the declines in 
the major categories were small. 

Steel output increased considerably 
during March after reaching in the 
previous month the lowest level since 
1942. Orders remained high and, in 
most cases, they were substantially 
above shipments. Emphasis is on am- 
munition and ordnance steel; deliver- 
ies in many items, chiefly sheets, bars, 
and tubular and wire goods, have been 
extended further, some through the 
end of this year and the first quarter 
of 1946. Although tin plate production 
is high transportation difficulties 
hamper deliveries. Increased war de- 
mands were reflected in the gain in 
the output of non-ferrous metals dur- 
ing the latter part of February and in 
March. 

In March other durable goods indus- 
tries, such as lumber, machinery, 
furniture, and plate glass, maintained 
output at a high rate, rising above 
February but still below a year ago. 
Production of many non-durable goods 
increased moderately above a month 
earlier and was slightly above a year 
Textile output has run fairly 


steady in recent weeks and was mod- 
erately over last year. Rayon shipments’ 
are about 15 per cent above a year ago. 
Cotton production is moderately above 
last year. 

While paper production in March 
rose above the previous month and 
last year, inventories have continued 
to shrink. Increased paperboard out- 
put has resulted in curtailments in 


paper production. Orders for folding 


paper boxes have increased; the most: 


serious shortage is in container board 
and fiber boxes. Meat production con- 


tinues to drop off and is about 30 per’ 


cent below a year ago. Output of pro- 
cessed fruits and vegetables is above 
last year. 

Manufacturers’ shipments are being 
maintained at a high level. Inventories 


have been reduced and since 1943 have 


decreased proportionately more than 
shipments, reflecting an easing off o! 
the large accumulation of stocks in 1941 
and 1942. 


Employment—Expanded war pro- 
grams and production increases have 
resulted in additional manpower strin- 
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was slightly below the month’s goal ago. 
Industrial Production Cost of Living Wholesale Commodity Prices 
Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; Federal Reserve Board Index, 1935-1939 == 100: U S. Bureau of Lahor Statistics . Index; 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1942 I Bp oe 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 181 227 243 234 January 112.0 120.7 124.2 127.1 January 96.0 101.9 103.3 104.0 
February 183 232 244 235 February 112.9 121.0 1238 126.8 February 96.7 102.5 103.6 1052 
— 186 235 241 236 a 114.3 122.8 123.8 March 976 103.4 103.8 1054 ° 
pri 237 239 Apri 115.1 24-1 pipeline April 98.7 drags sare 
May 91 239 236 May ee 25.1 May —one 104-1 104.0 
June 193 237 235 June 4 1248 125-4 June 98.6 103.8 104-3 
July 197 240 230 July 117.0 123.9 126.1 July 98.7 103.2 104.1 
August 204 242 232 August 117.5 1234 126.4 August’, 99.2 103.1 103.9 
September 208 244 230 September 1178 123.9 126.5 September 99-6 103.1 104.0 
October 215 247 232 October 119.0 124.4 126.5 October 100.0 103.0 104.1 
November 220 247 232 November 119.8 124.2 126.6 November 100.3 102.9 104.4 4 
December 223 241 232 December 120.4 124.4 127.0 December 101.0 103.2 104-7 ; 
Employment Retail Sales Industrial Stock Prices 
Millions of Persons; U. S. Burean of Census Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Dept. of Com. Monthly Average of Daily index; Dow-Jones 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 / 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 49-1 514 50.4 50.1 January 153-2 159-5 1 194.0 January 110.0 121.52 137-74 153.95 
February 49-6 51.2 §0.3 50.6 February 148.3 1 4 196° February 107.28 127.40 135-97. yr 157-13 
March §0.2 51.2 50.5 March 1476 Ne) 179-5 March 101.62 13L.15 1 
April 51.1 516 $1.3 April sy) 160.1 168.4 April 97-79 7.19 
May May 4 156.5 191.7 May 98.42 138.60 139.22 
June 3-7 $4.0 3.2 a June 1418 164.5 171.2 June 103.75 141.25 145-46 
July 54-3 548 54.0 July 147-6 165.1 1770 July 1 142.90 148.37 
August 54-4 54-4 53-2 August 150.3 167.7 178.0 August \ 136.34 146.72 
September 52.9 53.0 §2.3 September 150.9 165.5 1745 September 40 138.90 145-20 
October 53-2 §2.2 §2.2 October 154.3 168.3 183.6 October 113.51 138.25 147.68 
November 52.6 51.7 515 November 158.2 192.5 191.5 November 115.31 132.66 146.88 
December §2.2 51.0 50.6 December 153-9 171.4 187.9 December 117.16 134-57 150.35 
* Approximation; figure {rom quoted source not available. j 
> 
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REGIONAL 


TRADE REPORTS 


The Dun’s Review Trave BaRoMETERS (1935-1939 = 
100) are compiled under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. 
Weld. In this summary the seasonally adjusted figures 
are used. The information on regional trade is gathered 
through local Dun & BrapstreeT offices. Payroll and 
employment figures are from Government sources. More 


TRADE BAROMETER 
JANUARY, 1945 
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mod- | detailed data are available in Dun’s StatisticaL Review. —_ PEGIASS ROMA YEAR 450 
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1945 Denne trom, HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 
March UNITED is ae Bareaesas <sa0 mate _—, a and — — Tesvatioes. gencies. Shortages of skilled factory 
a 194.0 + 1. ee: ET Changes within the regional barometers variec considerably. k . : 
} workers are still prevalent in ma 
1 and 1. NEW ENGLAND Index 21% below U. S. Cotton spindle activity about 15% below * . . P ny 
inued 1541 — 7.6 + 1.8 1944. Rhode Island factory payrolls over 1944, employment down 9%. industrial areas. 
2. NEW YORK CITY Largest monthly and yearly barometer gains in country. New York v j bs, 
d out. 177.6 +15.2 +183 and Bridgeport employment moderately below 1944, payrolls even. Although noe agricultural employ 
ts in 3 ALE oe’ UTICA, oes Se from wipe aan Utica, other declines in ment increased by about 3,000 persons 
“ pany—Schenectady—Troy area o , Syracuse and Binghamton— i 000,000 
riding 1644 — 9.3 + 1.9 Endicott—Johnson City 9%. Barometer 15% below U. 8S. level. during February to 38, : » that a 
moi ROCHESTER Only yearly barometer decline here. Buffalo business activity moder- 840,000 fewer employees than in Febru- 
. O ately above 1944, Rochester steady. Employment and payrolls down H 
board 1682. — 7.8 — 7.3 13 and 8% in Buffalo, 3 and up 2% respectively in Rochester. ee y 1944. re ih 
oo 5. NORTHERN Employment and payrolls registered moderate declines from 1944. oyment decrease 17,000 workers 
Nn con- NEW JERSEY Prices received by farmers 5% over 1944. Morristown, Newark, and P y 3 Pe : 
30 per * 149.30 — 6.7 + 6.6 Paterson remain classified labor shortage areas. etween January an ebruary, with 
‘2 6, PHILADELPHIA Monthly employment declines have lessened but still below 1944; pay- the greatest decline in the non-durable 
it pro- 178.3 + 44 + 7.8 __ rolls firm in recent months. Delaware payrolls off about 11%. d In d bl ds th 
above Te cate pe 4+ 22 oe = ove Lema employment 2 and 11% respectively be- s group. n ee € goo z t i 
0.8 — 1. ‘ ow 1944. West Virginia wages about 6% above a year ago. argest gains were in the iron and stee 
8. CLEVELAND Labor shortages eased but still acute in Akron, Sandusky, and Fre- ‘ 
being 1884 — 16 + 44 mont—Port Clinton. Payrolls steady with 1944, cueemes down. and —— groups. The drop of 
t_ 9, CINCINNATI, Business activity slightly over 1944. Heavy moisture has aided Win- 32,000 in the tran i i 
tories, COLUMBUS ter wheat crop, but disrupted quusneetins Oy ee —— — 32, ; t sportation equipment 
haved 187.2 — 11 + 4.0 rometer below national level for second month. industries was attributed to the decline 
10. INDIANAPOLIS Indiana employment declined further ; above average declines in Blk- 1 i ipbuildi 
than LOUISVILLE oft hart, Elwood, Fort Wayne, Hammond, Ee ee ert hen AL fe: wee satiate the shipbuilding 
off of 5 cHIGRe. + 7.3 bany. Feed prices high ; reportedly reduced livestock output. industries. 
. J s Barometer 7% below U.S. ; lowest comparison in six months. Indus- | 
1 1941 180.4 — 06 + 5.2 trial employment and payrolls firm in recent months. a In the non durable goods iW food 
A 7 a ‘“ 43 agen mgt. activity has increased steadily since November bring- and textile-mill industries had the larg- 
3. 5. R ing rise in employment and payrolls. Index rose to 5% above U. S. \ i 
13. MILWAUKEE Milwaukee industrial employment has registered moderate year-to-year pac month 9 drop in employment, 12,000 
: an 207.0 + 2.9 + 9.1 declines since last February. Barometer moderately above U. S. level. and 8,000 respectively. 
Pp 14. MINNEAPOLIS, Barometer dipped to 8% below national level. Cash farm income 
have ie ra 24 + 65 steady with last year. Condition of Winter wheat crop good, estimated C : s : 
strin- 5 OWA : Seth hele 1944 season. Lumber cut slightly below a year ago. Income—Along with gains in 1n- 
: * ’ gricultural outlook good; plenty of isture. 7a e y j j ; H 
SER AGRA fi ~~ moderately below 1944, ayroll declines less, ieosthis cobra ar dustrial production and in ose of 
7 S% — + 5.5 cTines in Caton, Council Bluffs, Fort Madison, Keokuk, Muscatine. some basic materials, wage increases 
- Ot. JI: Industrial employment bel 1944 | y i re ; : 
tT KANSAS ST 9.8 in St. Louis, Quincy, tee ines mae salar MG behone ei” have unquestionably occurred in many 
. Winter wheat crop in excellent condition. ra) § rae rOnie j j i 
216 and employment 10% below 1944. Flour milling activity same ae in per industries. Although total pay- 
21 1+ 83 +189 seceet mentee rolls in February were off slightly from 
5 . AND, Industrial loyme ay rately below ; ‘ c j 
- foo __ Endustrial pxploy ment ang peveous moderately batow last gear, Tabor 2 year ago, hourly and weekly eatnings 
° iS NORTH + 7.0 after monthly drop. Retail trade well above a year ago. ichaalli remained at a very high level 
. » Grains growing well. Employment a ay ; ve ine > : . : 
as at tw 5 past few months in erincigal cities. cols yt ale fa vei + oye ° While January income payments to 
Pa + aLANTE 5 La = i . S. did not change despite poor monthly showing. individuals were $1 35320. ooo or 8 per 
BIRMINGHAM’ Highest barometer here. Cotton consumption 5% below a year ago 7. " 
246.0 s 6 Weather favorable for truck and grain crops. Labor shortages preva- cent below the record attained a month 
3. + 6.3 +124 _ lent in Knoxville, Columbus, Macon, and Savannah. earlier, they w 6 b 
] 301 meeps: Orange and grapefruit prospects up but output estimated below 1944 : core Ps oe eee 
; = MEMPHIS + 5.2 an revised ; but region still one of highest. _ ‘ sdovachlaiien the corresponding month last year 
fe Memphis spot cott sales aly ove : ‘ ‘ 
ses — 06 +12.4 ployment slightly saline & soe — ly over 1944. Industrial em- ‘The month’s decline was attributed to 
tas” _“ar tie ‘ ee ba [ape Lane geet above 1944 ; farm income up about the customary decrease in dividend 
: R 5%. drilling continues active ; output about same as last year. i i 
24. T ‘Waw , . 
EXAS tik deen Ee ae below 1944 ; payrolls down about 1% and bie disbursements (U. S. De- 
| ‘ ” lines arillo, Beg _F y Yalves 3 a 
3 =. DENVER: +14.7 beet acreage prospects ceime 046. Waremeier oct pang ge ‘tae  aactiaanbise Commerce). 
m Livestock situation good; wheat in g , iti —z : 
160 Fe BE cenntae good ; wheat in good condition. Denver factory 
es é oyment w isen i . ices—C ; : . 
23 SALT LAKE CITY Tabor ahertaeer in Onion and Beit t aCe iia aoe Price ommodity prices comtinue 
‘ = ._ oo ages b wake City; stri . : 
27 PORTLAND +10.7 in Salt Lake City moderately below 1944. iniediatnncnbieiaiieem... edge upward. Increases in prices 
4 . Lumber output runni low S i 
Teele 0.2 +95 ness activity increased in pose pot A a jetaning sity Goan 1944, of ae materials, however, have not 
38. SAN FRANCISCO = yaantity of fish landed at Seattle compares well with a year ago. resulted in any extraordinary gains in 
7m y ( i > > he ° 7 . j H . 
=o +03 4135 prey hong Er gia rm pen gto eng tn dhar pee bore payrolls the indexes of wholesale prices which 
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direct 
contact 
with every member 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button... and talk! ExECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—dquestions asked and answered— 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


Leci/one 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


For free booklet mail coupon today! 
SSSSSSERESESESERSSEESEERESESESEESESSEeee 


EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet D-14, 


Name 





Firm 





Address. 





City 
asseeen: BUY MORE WAR BONDS! cauncusas 
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index of goo commodities reached the 
highest level in over 24 years; it was 


| estimated at 105.4 per cent of the 1926 
| average, or 2 per cent above a year ago 


and 29 per cent above March 1941. 

Retail prices have gained less pro- 
portionately than prices of basic com- 
modities. The comparatively few 
changes in most retail prices resulted 
in a fractional decline in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ cost of living index 
in February. The index stood at 126.8 
per cent of the 1935-1939 average, 2.4 
per cent above a year ago. 


Retail—Brisk pre-Easter buying 
boosted retail volume to a record high 


Datty WHOLESALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 


basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 

Week 

Ending: Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
Apr. 7.. 176.53 176.63 176.75 176.93 176.92 176.90 
Mar. 31.. 176.48 176.38 176.41 176.36 Holid’y 176.41 
Mar. 24.. 176.48 176.48 176.54 176.62 176.60 176.53 
Mar. 17.. 176.34 176.46 176.48 176.43 176.40 176.44 
Mar. 10.. 176.46 176.49 176.50 176.30 176.29 176.32 


WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 


1945 1944 1945 
Apr. 3..$4.10 Apr. 4..$4.03 High $4.11 Feb. 13 
Mar. 27.. 4.10 Mar. 28.. 4.03 Low 4.09 Jan. 2 
Mar. 20.. 4.10 Mar. 21.. 4.04 1944 
Mar. 13.. 4.10 Mar. 14.. 4.03 High $4.09 Dec. 12 
Mar. 6.. 4.10 Mar. 7.. 4.03 Low 3.98 May 23 


BurtpinGc Permit VaLuEs—215 CITIES 








Geographical cr February » A 
Divisions: 1945 1944 Change 
New England..... $1,490,521 $1,323,628 + 12.6 
Middle Atlantic... 43,857,044 5,478,189 -+ 700.6 
South Atlantic.... 3,283,803 2,468,829 -+ 33.0 
East Central...... 8,797,089 10,028,977 — 12.3 
South Central.... 4,937,087 3,224,108 -+ 53.1 
West Central. .... 1,568,434 1,652,595 — 5.1 
Mountain .......- 1,735,004 1,065,386 -+ 62.9 
POCUS Kcwckcnseen 7,930,172 14,998,406 — 47.1 
TOGEUS So cncses $73,599,154 $40,240,118 + 82.9 
New York City... $42,495,320 $3,231,420 -+1,215.1 
Outside N. Y. C... $31,103,834 $37,008,698 — 16.0 


for the period. Comparatively mild 
weather and the earlier advent of 
Easter were influential in lifting retail 
volume in March to about 20 to 25 
per cent above the high level of a 
year ago. Consumer purchasing 
favored apparel and accessories 
throughout most of March. Retail in- 
ventories in some lines are reported 
lower than at any period since 1940. 

Business in wholesale markets in 
March centered on rechecking and fol- 
lowing up of orders scheduled for 
delivery prior to Easter. Wholesale 
volume continues slightly ahead of a 
year ago. Despite increasing difficul- 
ties, the delivery of goods has been 
satisfactory enough to insure large in- 
creases in retail volume. 


Finance—Prices in security mar- 
kets reached the highest level since the 
beginning of the war in the first week 
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If the urgency of top speed war 
production has put your research 
program for post-war business 
“behind the eight ball” you will 
welcome the competent assistance — 
Edwal Laboratories can offer you. 


Here, a staff of experienced chem- 
ists is ready to concentrate on your 
research problems. They can help 
you formulate new products or new 
uses for old products, develop in- 
spection procedures and set up 
control specifications for use in 
your own plant and prepare special 
chemicals which may be needed in 
your research work. Write now for 
Booklet 21-R, describing Edwal 
services and bases 

of charges. 


The EDWAL 
Laboratories, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Official Testing Laboratory for 


The American Automobile Ass'n ‘ 
The National Soybean Processors Ass'n v 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Ass’n 
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SAFETY COMES IN SMALL PACKAGES 





Sy) 6SAFE!... Back from the hell of flak and fighters 
~ comes one of our aircraft—shot up but held 
together by the toughness of its construction 
still responding to the hand of the pilot. 


Ball bearings are a vital element in the almost legendary 
performance of American planes—and the precision opera- 
tion of our bombsights, gyroscopes, tanks, trucks, and 
other machines of war. And hundreds of thousands of 
these bearings must have a surface finish not varying more 
than one millionth of an inch. Moisture and dust are ene- 
mies of accuracy during assembly, and could cause rust 
or size variation, making bearings unusable. 


Controlling temperature and humidity for the bearing 
industry is one of air conditioning’s major home front 
tasks. Three great SKF plants alone use enough York 
equipment to produce 24,000,000 cooling units*. This 


immense figure, however, is but a small fraction of the 
five and one half billion cooling units York has contrib- 
uted to the war effort to date. 


Air Conditioning and Aircraft Tomorrow 


These wartime developments in air conditioning will bear 
fruit in the air age of tomorrow. As more and more of our 
transportation takes to the skies, faster and safer planes 
will come off the assembly lines—because air conditioning 
will make it possible to machine parts and instruments to 
the ever closer tolerances demanded 
by plane designers. 

The science that now is working 
night and day to make better weapons 


of war will be an equally powerful or 
force in forging the instruments of ot 


peace. York Corporation, York, Penna. 





*Cooling effect in B.T.U. per hour, American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers Testing and Rating Code Number 14-41. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECHANICAL 
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..» the possibility of eliminating 
many machinery operations 
through the use of the new types 
of accurate castings? 


... having someone go over all 
turning machinery to make sure 
that the very best fitted tool 
steels or carbides are being used 
to achieve the maximum pro- 
duction? 


wy 


... the gains that may be made 
by rearranging your machinery 
and assembly facilities to get the 
most from your machines with 
the lowest handling cost and the 
greatest amount of control? 


. using some of the newer, 
cheaper dies on some of your 
5 short run parts that might be 


made from stampings? 


... the advisability of calling in 
a qualified product designer to 
make sure that in materials you 
have the best the present market 
has to offer? 


... the gains that you might 
make by calling in a qualified 
production engineer who has 
had sufficient and varied experi- 
ences that enable him to deter- 
mine whether you have used the 
very best means at hand in the 
way of tools, special machines, 
and processes to get the lowest 
possible cost for your product? 


... the possibility that someone 
with a fresh viewpoint, qualified 
to inspect your plant, could 
make sure that you are making 
maximum use of all the tools 
and manpower that you now 
have available? 


os 


ey 


Better think it over! And if you wish 
more information about us, we'll be 
glad to send you our new free book- 
let, “In The Competitive Battles 
Just Ahead.” 


LA SALLE DESIGNING CO. 


AL J CONN, Managing Director 
628 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
1775 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 


JA SAlLe 











Bank CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 


(Thousands of dollars) 


mF ebruary te 
1945 1944 Change 














Boston 2 .ccccccccce 1,412,090 1,451,175 — 2.7 
Philadelphia .. +++. 2,544,000 2,542,000 + o. 
SOGEG cc ce ensgses 244,494 270,924 — 9.8 
Pittsburgh ..c<ccvss 982,150 1,037,599 see 
Cleveland . .ccccese 839,909 $42,231 — 0.3 
Cincinnatl ...seeeee 504,732 454,939 +10.9 
Baltimore ....... 619,541 605,561 + 2.3 
Richmond ........ 306,925 309,083 — 0.7 
Atlanta ....006 ° 611,300 599,800 + 1.9 
New Orlea s 350,835 404,978 —13.4 
Chicago .. 2,072,068 1,998,932 + 3.7 
Detroit .. 1,424,767 1,522,554 — 6.4 
St. Louis.... 685,898 722,218 — 5.0 
Louisville .. 323,135 290,015 +11.4 
Minneapolis 534,742 553,602 — 3.4 
Kansas City... 757,613 775,701 — 2.3 
SEEDS Ao win wwe mcena 281,032 315,835 —I1.0 
ROOT. i cscckbaesan 230,775 226,920 + 1.7 
DURE vscocccvccees 485,228 461,946 + 5.0 
Peet... < as eauwe 420,040 403,025 + 4.2 
San Francisco. ....0. 1,138,666 1,109,686 + 2.6 
Portland, Ore...++0+ 290,234 317,068 — 85 
Seattle . « ccescccous 335,305 360,719 — 9.7 
Total 23 Cities..... 17,395,479 17,576,511 — 1.0 
Mew TOK: <cccscave 24,227,250 22,301,488  -+ 8.6 
Total 24 Cities..... 41,622,729 39,877,999 + 4.4 
Daily Average...... ‘1,891,942 1,733,826 + 9.1 


of March. After that period prices 
dropped off irregularly and volume 
in the month declined to the lowest 
level since November 1944. 

Total loans and investments of mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in ror leading cities declined more 
than $704,000,000 to $57,797,000,000 on 
March 28, with the larger proportion of 
the drop in loans and only a small de- 
crease in investments. Continuing the 
seasonal decline, commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loans decreased by 
about $163,000,000 in March to $6,08r,- 
000,000. Excess reserves declined be- 
low the billion dollar mark at the end 
of the month. 


Failures—Although February is the 
month when business failures usually 
reach their peak for the year, the total 
for that month in 1945 was only 66 
concerns, the lowest number for any 
month on record and only half the 
number in February 1944. Projecting 
this failure rate to a yearly basis, Dun’s 
Insolvency Index indicates 4 failures 
per 10,000 concerns in business. This 
establishes a new low for the index. 

Reversing the recent upward trend 
in large failures, concerns failing this 
February were about 50 per cent lower 
in all size groups than they were in the 
same month a year ago. As a result, 
aggregate current liabilities amounted 
to only one and a half million dollars, 
the smallest volume in the last six 
months. Most of February’s decrease 
in liabilities was centered in manufac- 
turing (mining, lumber, machinery). 
On the other hand, commercial service, 
due primarily to some large hotel) fail- 
ures, showed an increase in liabilities 
over February 1944. 

The decline in number of failures 
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Really Gets Their 
HEADS TOGETHER 


The Morton Suggestion System is a 
completely organized, professional 
way of utilizing your organization’s 
thinking ability. Ie works in any busi- 
ness because: (1) Employees dike to 


use the Morton Sys- 
tem; (2) It brings 18 
years of experience, in 
more than 10,000 in- 
stallations, to the job 
of getting your em- 
ployees’ heads togeth- 
er on your problems. 

This impartial sys- 
tem is easy to operate 
too. Morton provides 





you with a complete program embrac- 
ing all details of suggestion system 
operation. Entire cost of the Morton 
Suggestion System is surprisingly low 
| because of the volume in which the 


material is produced. 


It costs nothing to get complete de- 
tails on this suggestion system that 
succeeds even where “homemade” 
plans have failed. Send for information 
on a Morton Suggestion System to fit 
your needs. Tell us the nature of your 
business and how many persons you 


employ. 
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347N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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SIX NAVAL STORES 
PLANTS 





NINE PAINT 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


EIGHT FOOD PROCESSING 


THREE CHEMICAL AND 
PIGMENT PLANTS 





THREE VEGETABLE O18 
CRUSHING MILLS 





"... and to think it all started from a single varnish plant” 


@ In 1944 The Glidden Company 
entered the exclusive circle of firms 
with annual net sales of more than 


$110,000,000. 


Glidden’s phenomenal growth from a 
single varnish plant to this great 
diversified organization has been the 
result of a basic pattern. For example, 
the company’s expansion from varnish 
to food began with the discovery that 
the mills used to crush flaxseed for the 
linseed oil needed in varnish could 
be utilized in idle periods to crush and 
extract edible oils from other seeds 
and nuts. This led to the processing 
and refining of these edible oils and, 
in turn, to their utilization in the 
manufacture of finished food products 
such as shortening, margarine and 
salad dressings. Then, in order to pro- 
vide distribution, Glidden acquired 
the entire Durkee Famous Foods 


organization and thus became a major 


factor in the food field. 


Subsequently this same principle of 
functional diversification was fol- 
lowed to acquire other properties to 
provide control of raw materials—the 
key to the maintenance of uniform 
product quality. 

Research, too, has been a guiding star 
in Glidden’s growth and progress. 
Many trail blazing achievements have 
been made by Glidden’s 26 research 
laboratories . . . the most recent being 
in soybean research and the new field 
of hormones. The significance of all 
this to you is the pacemaking quality 
and dependability of any product 
made by Glidden. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


*Mr, Glidden who perfected bis original varnish formula 67 years ago... would be astounded 
tt be could see the tremendous organization that has been built upon that early foundation. 


GLIDDEN 


A DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL TEAM 
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PRINCIPAL GLIDDEN PRODUCTS: 


FOODS. Durkee’s Famous Dressing, 
Margarine, Shortening, Spices $ and 
ie 


Worcestershire Sauce .. . 
ham’s Shred Cocoanut . . . Spe- 
cial ingredients for bakeries and 


confectioners. 


VEGETABLE OILS. Soybean, Cocoanut, 
Cottonseed, Peanut, Corn, Palm 
and Linseed Oils. 

SOYBEAN PRODUCTS. ‘‘Alpha’’ Pro- 
tein+ . . . Gamma Protein, Lecithin, 
Soya Meal, Flour and Flakes, Poul- 
try and Livestock Feeds. 


PAINTS. SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin 
Enamel, S$ cay-Day-Lite, Glidair 
Aviation Finishes, Endurance 
House Paint ... liddenspar 
Varnish ... Nubelite ... Industrial 


Paints .. . Varnishes . . . Lacquers 
and Enamels. 


CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS ... Titanium 
Dioxide . . . Lithopone . . . Cad- 
mium Colors . . . Litharge, Red 
Lead, Euston White Lead, Cuprous 
Oxide, Micalith-G, Dry Colors. 


METALS AND MINERALS... Powdered 


Lee, Gepost, Lee ad Tis 
ilkes ° tt 
M pe ery Gri 


NAVAL STORES . . . Tars, Rosins, Tur- 
pentine, Solvents, Synthetic Rub- 
ber, Compounds, Compounds for 


Plastics. 
t Trademark Registered 



































“WE KNOW 
THEY ARE RELIABLE’ 


“When you consider that the annual consump- 
tion of Vermouth in the United States has 
increased ten-fold since 1939—you can appre- 
ciate why we do everything we know how, in 
_order to please these new customers. Because 
our labels are our ‘silent salesmen’— they must 
stick. We have been using Arabol Adhesives 
exclusively since we have been in business. 
We know they are reliable. What’s more, 
Arabol always gives us good service.” — so 
states Mr. Gino Gambarelli, Plant Manager of 
Gambarelli & Davitto, producers of the famous 
American G & D Vermouth. 


Producing the right adhesive for each specific 
purpose is Arabol’s constant aim—while serv- 
ing 100 different industries. Now in our 60th 
year, we are the oldest large manufacturer of 
industrial adhesives. With this experienced 
background, you are assured of sound solu- 
tions to your new problems. We invite the 
opportunity to demonstrate our ability to serve 
you. See the Arabol Representative when he 
calls. He knows adhesives. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Executive Offices: 
110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices and Factories: Brooklyn, Chicago, 
San Francisco- Branches in Principal Cities 


Cidhesiwes? ... ARABOL! 


SIXTY YEARS OF PIONEERING 















was felt in all trade and industry 
groups. It was sharper in construction 
and wholesaling—where only one con- 
cern failed this February for every 
three last year—than it was in manufac- 
turing, retailing, and commercial ser- 
vice where a one to two ratio prevailed. 
In manufacturing, failures in the ma- 
chinery industry broke a year’s trend 
of consistent increases over the com- 
parable months of the preceding year 
by declining from 11 in February last 
year to 1 this year. Whereas, concerns 
failing in the iron and steel industry 
increased from the previous February 
and comprised one-third of all manu- 
facturing failures in February 1945. 

In both retailing and wholesaling, 
concerns failing in the food trades 
fell off sharply, but in two retail lines, 
the automotive and drug trades, Febru- 
ary failures were higher than in the 
same month last year. 


Tue Farture Recorp 


Feb. Jan. Feb. Per Cent 
1945 1945 1944 Changet 
Dun’s INsoLvENCY INDEX* 
Unadjusted ......... 4.8 5.1 8.6 —44 
Adjusted, seasonally. . 4.1 4.6 75 —45 
NUMBER OF FAILURES.... 66 80 132 —50 
NuMBER BY Size OF Dest 
Under $5,000. . ...... 25 18 45 45 
$5 ,000-$25,000 . ..e06 30 36 66 —55 
$25 ,000-$100,000 . ... 8 18 15. 47 
$100,000 and over.... 3 8 6 —50 
NuMBER BY INDUstRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing ...... 17 34 2 —47 
Wholesale Trade. .... 4 2 10 —60 
Retail Trade. ........ 26 26 49 —47 
Construction ......++ 8 10 19 —58 
Commercial Service. . II 8 22 —50 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current Lrasiuitres.... $1,557 $5,883 $3,108 —50 
Tora LIABILITIES...... $1,657 $9,533 $6,132 —73 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 
+Per cent change of February 1945 over February 1944. 


FaILures BY Divisions OF INDUSTRY 


--Number- Liabilities 



































(Current liabilities in Jan.-Feb. Jan.-Feb. 

thousands of dollars) 1945 1944 1945 1944 
MINING, MANUFACTURING. .. 51 63 2,429 2,925 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 6 rt 468 984 
Food and Kindred Products 3 5 163 69 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 3 4 41 41 
Lumber, Lumber Products... : 13 149 572 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. I 5 250 51 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 3 2 16 33 
Leather, Leather Products.. I I 14 10 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 3 2 103 85 
lron, Steel. and Products... 8 4 268 67 
ACNEEY) ciictais tngictinsonace 4 16 210 671 
Transportation Equipment.. 6 2 610 200 
Miscellaneous .......ccceee 7 8 137 142 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ...es000 6 23 88 330 
Food and Farm Products... I 12 24 113 
ADDOIEL. 9.0600 59408000 se00 I I 22 5 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. I 4 26 154 
Miscellaneous ....cccccccece 3 6 16 58 
RETAIL TRADE...ccccce oocce 52 99 306 695 
Food and Liquor. ........- s 8 25 69 206 
General Merchandise....... 3 3 9 12 
Apparel and Accessories.... 4 12 29 59 
Furniture, Furnishings..... I 3 8 22 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 2 5 18 28 
Automotive Group.......+ 8 6 36 53 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 14 30 83 237 
Dray OMREE oo si5.ccess essa 6 4 70 20 
Miscellaneous ....ccccceece 6 II 74 58 
CONSTRUCTION ..00cvccccecs 18 32 ~=—-1,096 392 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE ..eeeee 19 35 3.431 474 
Highway Transportation... “4 10 =. 2,823 248 
Misc. Public Services....... 2 527 ihe 
Laundries, Cleaning, Dyeing 3 4 56 78 
Other Personal Services..... 2 13 5 79 
Business, Repair Service.... 5 8 20 69 
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MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 









x 7 
Wilbert E. Theobald 
Accountant 


Accounting practices, office systems and 
procedures in industrial production man- 
agement, special audits and reports. Cer- 
tified Public Accountant, State of Indiana; 
B. S. degree, Business Administration, In- 
diana University; special courses, Con- 
cordia College. Was cost accountant 
with wood products manufacturing com- 
pany, assistant to the professor of Produc- 
tion and Factory Management, Indiana 
University 


Mr. Theobald is a ber of our staff of li- 


censed, professional Engi s and Architects, 
all of whom are qualified to work closely with 
members of your company in helping to build 
a more effective business organization. 


Industrial Engineering 
Methods 

Work Standards and Costs 
Job Evaluation 

Wage Incentives 
Architecture 

Structural Engineering 
Civil Engineering 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 


Fort Wayne 2 Indiana 
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@ Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our “New Products Service 
for Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new products and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field 


We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 
deciding what type products they should 
seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 
that will begin to function immediately 
for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 


New Products Division 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
2915 DETROIT AVENUE + DEPT. W 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








Protecting a 
plasma needle 


Made into | 
anti-gas capes 


' Protecting 
gas masks 














Protecting 
ammunition 





Mr. Cellophane Does His Bit! 


WHEN WAR CAME, Mr. Cellophane was one of 
the first to join up. To date he has seen service on 
all the fighting fronts .. . doing his bit in protect- 
ing the food supplies and equipment of our fight- 
ing men. 

In many cases special cellophanes had to be de- 
veloped by Sylvania to meet packaging condi- 
tions never experienced in producing for civilian 
use. The sketches above show the examples of 


only a few of these packaging advances. Many, 
many more are doing equally important jobs all 
over the world . . . and still more are in the 
process of development. 

Experience alone enables Sylvania to meet the 
ever increasing requirements of our armed forces. 
Only when they are victorious can we turn to our 
peacetime job of supplying the postwar world 
with the better cellophanes of tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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NEWSREELS AND 
MOTION PICTURE FILM 





Get them 
there quicker 
by Clipper 


Express 











RANSIT time is lost time... 
as your consignees well know. 
A faster way is to ask them to 


specify: 
“BE SURE TO 
SHIP VIA 
PAN AMERICAN 
AIR EXPRESS.” 


A long list of items, from drugs 
and phonograph records to radio 
parts and newsreels, are now be- 
ing exported by air . . . Your prod- 
uct may be adaptable to shipment 
by Clipper Express. 


For all International Air Express 
shipments, call Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. At 6,000 points with- 
in the U.S. A. they pick up ship- 
ments FREE. 


PAN AUERICAN 


Worto Arewars 
The System of the Flying Cipppers 














HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Trainmg Teams—Free instruction 
in contract settlement is to be offered 
to war contractors throughout the coun- 
try and their representatives. Eighteen 
teams of experts, who will conduct 
settlement courses in major manufac- 
turing and industrial areas, have been 
organized by the Army and Navy De- 
partments. The teams are composed 
of four members—Army and Navy 
officers. 

The course consists of a four-hour 
settlement work session devoted to fill- 
ing out settlement proposal and inven- 
tory forms. The contractors will be 
given a complete representative termi- 
nation case with all facts and figures. 
Forms will be filled out by the contrac- 
tor under instructors’ supervision. 

At the end of the course a typical 
problem will be given in the form of 
an examination involving the filling 
out of settlement proposal forms. The 
members of the class will receive neces- 
sary data and be told to work out the 
problem. 


Teams will operate in the following 
areas: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Springfield, Cleveland, Buffalo- 
Rochester, Cincinnati-Dayton-Colum- 
bus, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Dailas- 
Fort Worth, Atlanta-Birmingham, and 
Kansas City. 


Walkie-Talkie—A morale builder 
at the yards of the Electric Boat Com- 
pany, Groton, Conn., is the weekly 
“walkie-talkie” lunch-time plant show. 
Jeanne Strongin, 21-year-old producer 
and master of ceremonies, takes her 
portable microphone into a different 
department each week and questions 
the submarine workers at their work 
while the whole plant listens in. 

The answers are spontaneous as Miss 
Strongin never announces which de- 
partment she will visit. The four 
workers interviewed receive war stamps 
plus one grand prize for the best an- 
swer to the question of the day—always 
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STOP! Juggle carbons, align sheets, 
insert the forms. 





der CC GO! Type the records. 


ym- 
And then stop and begin the same 


cer time-wasting process again. It’s just 

her such stop-and-go record writing that 

ent puts the kinks in modern business 

ons procedure . . . repetitive operations 

ork that put a slow-up on work all along 
the line. 


Keep the typist’s fingers at the keyboard where they 
belong . . . with Uarco continuous-strip forms. These 
forms, already interleaved with carbon, automatically 
feed the typewriter . .. eliminate carbon fuss and bother, 
aligning trouble and wasteful inserting motions. Uarco 
continuous-strip record forms put an end to the “stop” 
in record writing. 

Uarco continuous-strip forms are scientifically de- 
signed to speed the flow of work by giving up-to-the- 
minute data on every business transaction. They lessen 
the possibility of error, eliminate duplication of effort 
and improve departmental co-ordination throughout the 


















organization. 
It will cost * nothing to have a Uarco representative 
call and work with you... help you co-ordinate your 





work with more efficient records. Call a Uarco business 
representative today ... or write for further details. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 









HANDWRITTEN ¢ TYPEWRITTEN © BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 





Angelo comes home 
so costs GO UP! 


Tony works in plant 3, group 5... 
Tuesday, February 20th he was feeling 
not so hot from too much fiesta, lotsa 
spaghetti, and the wine which had 
flowed like tears—for brother Angelo 
was home from the wars! Tony turned 
out 169 good pieces, not his standard 
210. Thus handicapped, the other 11 
men in group 5 also failed to meet the 
standard — costs were up . .. while 
production was off. 

At 10:30 a.m. February 21st Will 
Corrigan, chief of plant foremen, got 
the report. He knew that by noon the 
production department would inquire 
how-come? So at 10:45 he was in plant 
3... Al Stella, foreman, was waiting for 
him ...and he knew the answer, Tony. 
They immediately checked costs. . . 


and incidentally found out Angelo had 
been awarded the Silver Star. 


Usvatty high costs have a more 
serious reason. Serious or not... with 
McBee methods and products cost 
variations show up daily ...not next 
Saturday . ..not in 30 days—but while 
data is current enough to correct the 
cause! Speedy, swift, efficient, McBee 
provides the facts—on time. 

If you are troubled with too slow 
reports, information lags, delayed data 
... find out how one plant got contro] 
reports by two o’clock on the previous 
day’s production. The striking story in 
a national magazine was reprinted by 
request. A few copies are still available 
—write or phone for a copy. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 
g SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., NewYork 17, N.Y. .. Offices in principal cities 
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one of national significance. The inter- 
est in this feature having been demon- 
strated in a recent plant survey, it is 
planned to continue the interviews 


indefinitely. 


Veterans’ Problems—Problems 
created by ex-service men are studied 
for two hours each week by Buick 
Motors Division supervisors as part of 
the Buick executive training program. 
Advantages of a sympathetic, helpful 
attitude toward the veteran are stressed. 
The supervisors, however, are reminded 
that the veterans should not be set up 
as a separate group, the objective being 
rather the establishment of proper work 
relationships so that veterans can take 
their place with fellow workers on a 
job that they are capable of handling. 

A motion picture of the Buick proc- 
ess in hiring a veteran is shown fore- 
men, general foremen, assistant super- 
intendents, and superintendents, who 
are specially trained to handle the vet- 
erans’ readjustment. In connection 
with veteran placement, all groups 
study the G.I. Bill of Rights, individual 
cases, the wishes of the armed forces 
in the matter, and company policy. 


Visual Control Board—Contract 
termination is speeded through the in- 
stallation of a visual control board sys- 
tem in the Cincinnati engine plant of 
Curtiss-Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion. Dates and steps in the procedure 
are thus scheduled. 

Upon receipt of a termination notice, 
a schedule is set up following confer- 
ences with officials of affected depart- 
ments. This indicates the date when 
each of seven major steps of the termi- 
nation procedure (outlined below) 
should be completed. Each operation 
is represented on the control board by 
a different colored vertical line, placed 
at the date when the operation is sched- 
uled for completion. 

Cancelled purchase orders resulting 
from termination are represented by 
horizontal lines; progress of each step 
of the procedure is plotted as it takes 
place. The current date line, also verti- 
cal, is moved one step forward toward 
the final goal each day and as it ap- 
proaches the schedule line it is possible 
to plan the next action. Efforts are 
made so as to keep the progress lines 
current with or ahead of the moving 
date line. 

The seven major termination steps 
are: (1) Effective date of termination 
(established by the Army Air Forces) ; 
(2) Scheduled date for production con- 
trol to notify purchasing department of 
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Our bomber crews have learned a lesson the 
hard way. 

It’s not enough to bail out. Before pulling 
the rip cord, they’ve got to drop like a rock, 
sometimes for miles, to evade enemy planes 
that try to pick them off like clay pigeons. 

Then, as the earth hurtles up to meet 
them, the ring is yanked and... WHAM! 

... with a jerk the big umbrella mush- 

rooms out, pulls them up short, lets them 

down easy. 

In that moment of impact, terrific stress 
goes on harness buckles and hardware. 
That’s why they always contain Nickel 
—the tough metal that gives alloys high 

resistance to shock. 
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Tools of all kinds, 
particularly those 
that must take a 
daily beating, 
rely on Nickelto 4 
help them stand up under sudden 
impact. In this, and many other 
ways, versatile Nickel is your 
“unseen friend’”...one of the 
things that serves you every day 
... like the tubes in your radio 

or the spark plugs in your car. 


potion! Nicke. pre 


= f New York 6, N.Y. 
= International Nickel—world’s largest min- 


ers, smelters and fefiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals . . . producers of INCO 
Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and 
INCONEL. 
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An Important Message About 


YOUR POST-WAR POSITION 








This message is for men who are seeking 
ways and means of capitalizing upon 
present-day opportunities and of pre- 
paring for bigger, better jobs in the 
post-war world. 


It is only the man who is familiar with 
ALL of the fundamental principles of 
business and industry who is properly 
equipped to assume executive responsi- 
bility. There is no “ceiling” on his career 
other than that which is self-imposed; 
and in the years of expansion, after 
Victory, his services will be in greater 
demand than ever before! 


Essential Knowledge 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
well-rounded Modern Business Course 
and Service, endorsed by many of the 
nation’s top executives, is designed to 
provide subscribers with a thorough, 
complete training in the four major busi- 
ness functions: Production, Finance, Ac- 
counting and Marketing. A working 
knowledge of all of these important 
divisions of business and industry is 
absolutely essential to the executive of 
today—and to the executive of the future! 





Noted Contributors 


Who are the distinguished academic, 
business and industrial leaders behind 
the Institute? How is the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service brought to sub- 
scribers in a convenient, time-saving 
form? How will the Course and Service 
specifically help you— right now, today? 
These questions, and many others, are 
answered in the Institute’s FREE 64-page 
book, “‘Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Stimulating Book 


As an inspiring, informative piece of 
business literature, written in the light 
of recent world-wide developments, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has no 
peer. Said one man who had sent for it: 


“It’s the most stimulating book I 
have read in ten years! Most of the 
stuff that business men are called 
upon to read nowadays is dull and 
theoretical. ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’ hit me right between 
the eyes!” 


More than 3,000,000 copies of “‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” have already 
been distributed to men interested in 
self-improvement. It has been described 
as “‘a turning point in the lives of literally 
thousands of men”! 


Get This Book— FREE! 


You are urged to send immediately 
for your copy of “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” Today’s timely edition 
can be of immense value to you. It dem- 
onstrates how the Institute can give you 
immediate help in your present position, 
while preparing you for post-war op- 
portunities. 


There are no copies for boys or the 
merely curious; but to any man of serious 
purpose it is sent free and without obli- 
gation. 














Position ........ 


Home Address 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 262, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada, 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book—“FORG- 
ING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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affected part numbers and quantity of 
each to be cancelled; (3) Date for pur- 
chasing department to complete send- 
ing of cancellation telegrams to the 
vendors affected; (4) Date to receive 
termination claims from vendors who 
received termination wires; (5) Date 
for submitting last request to auditing 
division to make an audit of vendor's 
claim; (6) Date when last audit report 
is to be completed by the auditing divi- 
sion; (7) Date when last vendor’s claim 
and prime contractor’s claim is sched- 
uled for submission to the termination 
officer. 


Color Selection—A color selection 
guide for industrial, commercial, and 
institutional interiors, designed to en- 
able persons without technical knowl- 
edge of color to specify color shades 
which minimize fatigue and promote 
safety, is published by the Arco Com- 
pany, Cleveland. The answers to color 
selection are reduced to 18 simple rules. 
While the rules relate directly to colors 
in the Optonic Color System, they may 
be applied to all color selection work. 

The Optonic System provides colors 
designed to suitably complement the 
most prevalent types of normal light 
and to permit correct brightness con- 
trasts. The system is based on five 
colors—blue, green, tan, coral, and gray. 
As control of light reflection is impor- 
tant in lessening eye strain, each basic 
Optonic color is made available in five 
shades of varying light reflection, a total 
of 25 colors in all. 

Compensation for deficiency in na- 
tural and artificial light is considered 
in the first eight rules. The other rules 
relate to the choice of shades of color 
for work areas, machinery, and build- 
ing equipment on the basis of measured 
contrasts and reflection value. The 
guide also includes selection of more 
colorful combinations for corridors, 
cafeterias, and other employee facilities 
where contrast with prevailing plant 
colors stimulates relaxation and relieves 
fatigue. 


Personnel Selection—The scien- 
tific selection program used by the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company in recruiting, hiring, train- 
ing, and counselling its sales personnel, 
is outlined by Roy Warmee, sales pro- 
motion manager. The formulas, de- 
veloped by the Personnel Institute of 
Chicago, are based on experience gain- 
ed through more than 50,000 individual 
case histories. 

A seven-point program is embodied 
in the technique which users say has 
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increased their success in hiring from 
30 per cent, the previous rule of thumb | 
average, to 70 per cent. 

The following procedures are in- 
volved: (1) comprehensive recruiting; 
(2) personal history in the application 
form; (3) a diagnostic interview; (4) a 
weighted interview; (5) a battery of 
selected tests; (6) interpretation of tests 
in second interview; and (7) employee 
counselling. 

In the diagnostic interview the pros- 
pective employer has a chance to ana- 
lyze personal characteristics in the ap- 
plicant such as appearance, poise, and 
his attitude toward his work, his fellow 
men, and his future. The weighted in- 
terview is the first attempt to grade the 
applicant for certain qualifications. If 
the person grades high enough he is in- 
vited to take a series of aptitude and 
ability tests which are sent to the Per- 


| sonnel Institute for grading and inter- 


pretation. 


Women Operators—To help meet’ 
the manpower shortage in essential 
industries, the Elwell-Parker Electric 
Company, Cleveland, offers free copies 
of its 24-page illustrated booklet en- 
titled “Lady, Will You Give a Lift?” 
This explains how simple it is for 
women to operate power industrial 
trucks. Hundreds are so engaged. 

The booklet points out that it is as 
easy to learn how to drive such a truck 
as it is to operate an automobile and, 
in many respects, safer. Complete in- 
structions are contained for starting, 
steering, and stopping as well as for 
lifting and lowering the load. 


Yardstick—Scientists are engaged 
in the “mass production” of iron 99.99 
per cent pure—at the rate of 1,000 
pounds a year—in the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
plant, East Pittsburgh, Pa. The special 
metal, produced in ”radio wave” fur- 
naces, enables United Nations war 
plants to keep a close check on all 
metals used. 

The iron, containing only one ounce 
of impurities in the 1,000 pounds, pro- 
vides a yardstick against which the 
composition of steel, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and other metals may be 
quickly and accurately measured 
through a spectrograph. 

Dr. T. D. Yensen, manager, Mag- 
netic Department, Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories, developed the pro- 
cess. First a bar of high grade iron ore 
and a bar of lead are placed in a solution 
of iron salts. An electric current breaks 
down the iron bar and deposits a 
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Synthetics will reduce the 
high cost of spoilage in tomorrow’s foods 


IMPROVEMENTS LIKE THIS in food distribu- 
tion will be accepted practice after the war: 


Crisp salad greens and tender vegetables 
will be picked and prepared ready-to-use in 
the areas where grown and rushed by air to 
city markets. You'll get them from your dealer 
garden-fresh and succulent — for they'll be 
sealed in bags of transparent Lumarith*, a 
Celanese plastic. Sea-fresh lobsters and oysters 
will be flown to interior cities protected by 
the same efficient wrapping. Choice cuts of 
meats will be wrapped in Lumarith. 





Lumarith has many advantages for bringing 
perishable foods to market. It’s not only strong 
but light in weight—a particular advantage 
when shipping by air. More important still 
—it is water-proof. Even dew-sprinkled vege- 
tables, such as lettuce and spinach, can be 
sealed in Lumarith—unlike many transparent 
wrappings, it is unaffected by either moisture 


or natural vegetable juices. And Lumarith is 
grease-proof, fungi and mildew proof ...ad- 
vantages that have long recommended it to 
packers of dried fruits and smoked meats. 


The sale and handling of choice, fresh fruits 
can also benefit from Lumarith.When avocado 
pears, for example, are wrapped in Lumarith, 
the rate of ripening can be controlled. The 
dealer unwraps only fruit for immediate sale, 
but punctures the wraps of additional pears 
soon to be needed, which will cause them to 
ripen slowly. Many kinds of fruits and melons 
can be thus protected and controlled, result- 
ing in finer taste and no waste. 


Before the war, Lumarith was extensively 
used by manufacturers of quality window 
packages because of its grainless transparency, 
strength and non-aging properties. Lumarith 
doesn’t crack, dry out, discolor and doesn’t 
contract or tend to pull packages out of 
shape. After the war, more foods than ever 
will be pre-packaged in Lumarith window 
boxes and bags—ready to take out without 
waiting for measuring or weighing. Quality 
will be clearly apparent. Eye appeal will be 
a valuable aid to mass displays and merchan- 
dising in super markets and other volume 
outlets. 


Celanesé 


"GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSIC”’* PRESENTED BY CELANESE 
... EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING COLUMBIA NETWORK COAST TO COAST 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1945, Celanese Corporation of America 











Will modern synthetic packaging reduce the 
cost of distributing food? Check the many 
ways it can effect savings and decide for your- 
self: shipping weight, refrigeration, spoilage, 
handling, mark-downs... 


There’s a real health angle, too. The fresher 
the food, the more vitamins it provides. 


The packaging industry is invited to draw 
upon the broad background of Celanese ex- 
perience, which has been enhanced by a wide 
range of wartime applications. Lumarith Plas- 
tics are members of the large family of Cela- 
nese synthetics, which includes textiles and 
chemicals. These three basic Celanese divi- 
sions complement each other all the way from 
laboratory research to marketing counsel. 
Each shares the Celanese belief that materials 
should be fitted to the need — not the need io 
the material. Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


TEXTILES 


PLASTICS 


CHEMICALS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA + 180 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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“FACT-POWER” simplifies inventory 
control for READY-POWER COMPANY 


In the first six months of operation with 
Kardex Visible Inventory Control, The 
Ready-Power Co. isolated $7,000 in obsolete 
parts—reduced their inventory, smoothed 
their scheduling, planning and production 
operation. 

“We have found the greatest feature of this 
record is its simplicity of operation.” says 
Mr. W. A. Butner, Vice-President and 
Manager of Ready-Power Division. “It 
provides condensed facts on past experience, 
at a glance it reveals current stock and bal- 
ance available for future requirements. This 
accurate data facilitates intelligent decisions 


in ordering the proper quantities at the proper 
time.” 

Recognizing the importance of this in- 
ventory record should fire strike, Ready- 
Power safeguards this vital ‘“Fact-Power” 
data—gives it the certified fire protection 
afforded by Safe-Kardex Cabinets. 

SEED cone 
Full details in “STOCK CONTROL FOR 
THE MANUFACTURER”. This valuable 
study is now available on special loan service 
from our Systems Research Data File. Get it 
from our nearest Branch Office. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC. 





spongy mass of nearly pure iron on the 
lead bar. 

The iron mass is removed and put 
into an enclosed furnace through 
which hydrogen is pumped. Around 
the outside of the furnace is a copper 
coil carrying a high frequency electric 
current. The copper coil acts much like 
the antenna of a radio broadcasting 
station, sending out thousands of waves 
a second which set up an electric cur- 
rent in the iron itself. The electrons of 
the iron atoms are disturbed so vigor- 
ously that the metal becomes hot, lit- 
erally melting itself. Carbon and 
oxygen in the metal combine with the 
hydrogen and are removed, leaving 
ultra-pure spectrograph iron. 


Post-War Selling—To aid retailers 
and wholesalers in preparing for the 
post-war market, handbooks of retail- 
ing and wholesaling respectively have 
been written by the Association of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers for 
distribution through the Committee 
for Economic Development. 

The 26-page retail booklet, directed 
to retail and service establishments— 
independents, chain, and department 
stores—is divided into six steps, namely, 
making a plan for estimated sales; de- 
ciding what lines to carry and improv- 
ing relations with sources; adopting 
methods for increasing sales to a plan- 
ned volume; deciding what changes are 


needed in the store itself; organizing, ° 


compensating, and training personnel; 
and controlling costs and keeping 
records. 

The wholesale booklet of 34 pages 
opens with selecting and developing 
customers, the other steps being more 
or less similar to those outlined for the 
retail. Bound in with the wholesale 
brochure is the material contained in 
the retailing. It is pointed out that 
wholesalers selling to retailers can use 
the retail section in their plans for get- 
ting and holding business. 


Read-on-the-Run—A folder con- 
taining a chart of Illuminating En- 
gineering Society recommended 
minimum standards of fluorescent il- 
lumination for more than 200 different 
kinds of work and tips on obtaining 
better lighting from present installa- 


| tions has been issued by Sylvania Elec- 


tric Products, Inc., Salem, Mass. . 
Only eight days elapsed between the 
acquiring of a vacated plant at Terre 
Haute and the start of production on a 
rush military order of General Motors 
Corporation. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD CONFER WITH THE @éace IN PLANNING YOUR 


loyce Ceneyit leoquane 


The Pension Trust Division of the Chase has assisted hun- 
dreds of organizations, both large and small, in the formu- 
lation and operation of employee benefit programs. As a 
result of this expetience and of continued research, Chase 
officers are prepared to furnish pertinent information and 
to make helpful suggestions to you or your consultant. 

A plan should be constructed to meet the specific require- 
ments of each employer and his employees. Decisions 
which should be made only after careful study are: 


1. What types and amounts of benefits (retirement, disability, death, sever- 
ance) will best fit your particular case? 


2. What type of program (pension or profit-sharing) and what vehicle of 
financing (group contract, individual contracts or securities, or some com- 
bination thereof) should enable your plan to function most satisfactorily 
through varying economic cycles? 


For these reasons a preliminary discussion with Chase 
officers is advisable now. Once a program is decided upon, 
the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee would 
secure the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and 
economical administration for any trust established. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 
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Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Tomorrow’s Trains—Safety im- 
provements in tomorrow’s trains, de- 
veloped by the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company and recently 
exhibited to members of the press and 
railroad executives, include such de- 
vices as a hot box alarm system. 

This mechanism for averting acci- 
dents caused by hot boxes is connected 
to the journal box on each truck and 
automatically rings a warning buzzer 
and flashes a red light in the engineer’s 
cab and in the car having an over- 
heated bearing. 

Another feature for future trains is 
a new type truck designed to improve 
riding qualities in four ways—by con- 
trolling car sway at high speeds, over- 
coming leaning on sharp curves, 
minimizing bounce due to roadbed 
irregularities, and eliminating noise 
and vibration through generous use 
of cushioning materials. 

Fast, smooth braking will be pro- 
vided by an automatically operated 
electrical braking system applying a 
graduated pressure upon the brake 
shoes throughout the entire stop so 
that the rate of deceleration is uniform 
all the way. A “Tite-Lock” coupler 
will hold cars firmly together, elimi- 
nating slack and starting and stopping 
jolts as well as rendering disengage- 
ments virtually impossible. 


A verage-Sized Man—What is the 
predominant size of the present-day 
soldier? Study and tabulation by the 
Office of the Quartermaster General 
of the sizes of more than 6,000,000 
men at the time of their induction 
into the armed forces, together with 
semi-monthly checks to include the 
latest figures, have resulted in the com- 
pilation of data which will be of value 
to clothing and shoe manufacturers 
and distributors. 

From the tables showing the fre- 
quency of issue it is seen that the 
average soldier wears a 7 to 7, hat, 
number 9 gloves, a 15 shirt with 32- 
inch sleeve length, a 36 “regular length” 
jacket, a pair of trousers with a 32- 
inch waist and 31-inch leg length, size 
11 socks, and size 9-D shoes. 

Information has been compiled into 
tables which show the number of men 
per thousand requiring the various 
sizes of all items of clothing and foot- 
wear. These figures govern procure- 
ment by the Quartermaster Corps and 
also stock levels at reception centers 
where clothing is initially issued. 


Rehabilitation— Devoted to the re- 
habilitation of veterans, a recent issue 
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“Wonder what our competitors 
pay for power...” 





oe don’t have to worry about steam produc- 
tion costs if your boilers are fired by TODD 
burners. Why let inefficient boiler room equip- 
ment waste precious fuel today—and cut down 
your profits when competition gets tough again? 
Get the jump on power costs right now—by 
modernizing with ‘TODD oil and gas burning 
equipment. 

Industrial and commercial plants all over the 
country have already installed modern automatic 
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TODD burners. Today these plants are producing 
more power—with up to 10% less fuel. Even 
larger fuel savings are frequently reported. 

TODD combustion engineers are old hands at 
modernization. Call on them at any time—with- 
out obligation—for an impartial survey of your 
plant, and for suggestions, specifications, esti- 
mates. Let them show you in terms of dollars and 
cents why NOW IS THE TIME TO MODERN- 
IZE WITH TODD. 
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Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California... 


Pl eu finger 





an Ue ima * 
cumin: 


IN PLANNING AHEAD, business, indus- 
trial, and banking executives are weighing 
the vast opportunities in California. If you put 
your finger on the map of this State you touch 
the richest, most concentrated market in the 
West. 


Your finger placed at almost any point on 
this map—at more than 300 points, in fact— 
will cover, too, a city or town where your inter- 
ests can be served by the local facilities of 
Bank of America. 


This California-wide branch bank, long ex- 
perienced in serving others, welcomes the 
opportunity of being helpful to you. Your in- 
quiry is invited. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS > 


California's statewide bank 


Bank af Ainecica 


NATIONAL {8*%) OG UNLOIN 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 








San Francisco -Los Angeles 





| of the Depictor, published by Edward | 
Stern & Company, Philadelphia ® 


printers, is significant for a variety 
of reasons. 

It summarizes what an industry as 
a whole—the Graphic Arts (printing, 
photo-engraving, electrotyping, and 









allied businesses)—with the coopera- 7 


tion of all firms and labor unions, is 
doing to find jobs, provide training, 
and absorb rehabilitated veterans. 

Pictorially demonstrated are other 
types of rehabilitation work being done 
in veterans’ hospitals and_rehabilita- 
tion centers such as radio code instruc- 
tion, cabinet-making, net-making, con- 
struction work, and so forth. 

The text, written simply yet with 
deep emotion by an Army nurse in 
a veterans’ hospital, recounts the fine 
spirits and high courage in the face of 
pain and an uncertain future of badly 
wounded, hospitalized veterans fresh 


from the battlefields of Europe. 


Railroad Bridge—Construction of a 
heavy railroad bridge with concrete 
and steel piers to accommodate trains 
heavily loaded with materiél, was com- 
pleted in 16 days at a strategic spot 
on the Moselle River by American 
Army engineers. 

After the engineers had dumped 
everything available into the river to 
make a ford to the pier sites, they had 
to mix concrete in freezing weather. 
The soldiers built a roaring fire and 
then piled on sand and gravel. The 
hot embers made the sand and gravel 
warm enough to mix and to pour as 
concrete. 

To prevent the freshly mixed con- 
crete from freezing while it set, the 
engineers punched holes in the sides 
of empty cans and filled them with hot 
coals. These cans were stacked around 
the newly poured piers and tents 
erected over each unit. The concrete 
set in 12 hours. 


Termination Regulation—While 
the Joint Army-Navy Termination 
Regulation is the standard authority 
for war contractors in connection with 
the settlement of termination claims, 
a recent survey disclosed that less than 
40 per cent of the war contractors who 
answered had a copy of the regulation. 
A center now has been established in 
New York to distribute this publica- 
tion and other material pertaining to 
contract settlement. Such material may 
be obtained free by writing to the Joint 
Army-Navy Distribution Center, 90 
Church Street, New York City, atten- 
tion of Lieut. E. P. Lull. 
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TO the uninformed, Big Business may 


seem an enigma. . . even something of 
an ogre. 

But informed people know that most 
big businesses are made up of a lot of 
little people, like Mr. Winkle for instance 
. .. some who plan and direct, others who 
perform the work and still others who put 
up the money to start the wheels turning. 

To be informed, however, people 


must be told. And whether Private Enter- 


prise gains or loses in public favor de- 
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pends largely on the telling. That's a job 
for public relations advertising by com- 
panies like yours. 

In The New York Times your adver- 
tising can do this important job most effec- 
tively, for The Times is read from coast 
to coast, by the kind of men and women 
whose private opinion exerts a strong in- 


fluence on the public opinion of America. 


The New York Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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FAIL URES 


Easy Sailing Now... but there 
may be Rough Going Ahead 


OOK at the accompanying chart . . . which shows 
how failures multiplied after World War I. In 
three years . . . from the 1919 level . . . the number of 
commercial and industrial failures jumped 267%. 
Current liabilities involved jumped 450%. 


Will history repeat? Will failures multiply again? No 
one knows. Even now . . . upsets caused by unforeseen 
developments after goods are shipped may leave cus- 
tomers frozen . . . or worse. That’s why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry 
American Credit Insurance . .. and why you need it too. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
AFTER WORLD. WAR I 











American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts 
receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t. Don’t face 
the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 50, First National Bank Building, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


{ 52"Yoar 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


CoMPANY 


oF New YORK 
e 2 
WEEE TL 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED 


PRESIDENT 


Ameriean 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 
Your Customers Can’t 


STATES AND CANADA 
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HOOVER on 


THE 


BANKRUPTCY 
RACKETEER 


(Continued from page 15) 


mate, and creditors considered it and 
its head as entirely trustworthy. 

But in 1927, the operator of this busi- 
ness began manipulating his books. 
He withheld cash sent in by installment 
plan customers and merchandise was 
disposed of through false “fronts.” He 
even staged a fake robbery to get more 
money which should have gone to his 
trusting creditors. 

After an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy had been filed, the FBI con- 
ducted an investigation and found a 
probable shortage of approximately 
$100,000. The case developed along 
normal lines for a time. The business 
man was indicted and pleaded guilty 
to a charge of violating the National 
Bankruptcy Act. He was allowed to 


; 


The business appeared entirely legiti-? 


ease 





remain free under bond pending sen- ' 


tencing, but just before time for him to 
face the judge he disappeared. 
The FBI looked for that man for 15 


years, and in February 1944, our Special | 


Agents found him living under an as- 
sumed name in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where he again had established himself 
in business. He was arrested on the 
eve of his contemplated marriage to his 
secretary. Returned to Kansas City, 
the fugitive went back into court to 
settle a debt with society which he had 
succeeded in evading for 15 years. The 
same judge who had heard his plea of 


guilty sentenced him to serve five years | 


in prison. 


*In Newark, N. J....” 


Hidden motion picture cameras were | 





used by Special Agents of the FBI in § 


gathering evidence against a business 
man in Newark, N. J. He established 
his firm a few years ago and immedi- 
ately made contact with 140 wholesale 
companies in the East and Middlewest 
handling his line of goods. This cir- 
cumstance, when considered in the 
light of future developments, was def- 
nitely suspicious because the operator 
had a store 15 feet wide and 35 feet 
long, and it was virtually impossible 
for him to have disposed legitimately 
of the goods which he ordered. 
Special Agents equipped with mo- 
tion picture cameras concealed them- 
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eye on SALES 


through Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting 


e KWIK-FAX 


Only REMINGTON RAND 
makes the SYNCHRO-MATIC 





SYNCHRO-MATIC is a dual-duty 
hook-up which automatically 
punches tabulating cards, for sales 
and other analyses, at the same time 
the invoice is being produced on a 
Remington Rand Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine. The SYNCHRO-MATIC, 
thereby halves the time required to 
invoice and punch separately; as- 
sures absolute accuracy between in- 
voice data and sales records; and 
takes advantage of the speed and ac- 
curacy of automatic,mechanical tab- 
ulating to produce factual analyses. 
Full flexibility of alphabetical and 
numerical recording, another ex- 
clusive Remington Rand feature, 
adapts the operation to any invoice 
arrangement and any analysis re- 
quirement. 


BUY BONDS— Buy Victory and Peace 


The simplicity, accuracy and speed of this punched- 

card method enables sales executives of United Drug 

Company to keep an eagle eye on the sales, distribu- 

tion, and costs of over 8,000 products going to 8,000 
Liggett, Owl and Rexall stores. 


Volume merchandising of whatever nature 
demands quick, accurate, detailed informa- 
tion to permit executives to plug loss-leaks 
quickly, and to cash in on sudden, profit- 
making opportunities. Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Sales Accounting makes this 
information possible through the tabulation 
of more facts, faster, more accurately, and 
at lower cost than by any other method. 


E. R. Erlandson, Sales Accountant, United 
Drug Co., Boston, says: 


**We adopted Remington Rand Punched-Card and 
Tabulating Machines in 1922 to speed up our 
sales accounting work. It was a success from the 
start. Our sales executives, branch managers, and 
100 salesmen have come to depend upon the 
daily, monthly, and 4-months’ sales analyses, and 
the reports on costs of sales, as the basis of their 
individual handling of accounts, and as a test of 


the soundness of their sales decisions. Every 4 
months we tabulate an individual customer anal- 
ysis for each of the 8,000 stores, showing each 
one his purchases, divided among the 15 depart- 
ments, and comparing this year with last. If at- 
tempted manually, this analysis alone would be 
so costly as to be out of the question; in a 4- 
month period it will cover over 3,000,000 items. 
In addition we produce 50 other reports each 
month. Over 20 years’ use of some 200,000,000 
punched cards has convinced us of the accuracy 
of Remington Rand equipment.” 


The detailed story of how United Drug 
uses Remington Rand Punched-Card. Ac- 
counting for Sales Control is contained in 
Certified Report No. 4402-3D, copies of 
which are available to interested executives 
by writing to our branch office nearest you, 
or direct to Remington Rand Inc., Tabula- 
ting Machines Division, New York 10, N.Y. 


Reminglon Read 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOU NTING 


%* The HOLE 
. the Symbol 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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MARK of a System 
of Accuracy 









In another of its warfront roles 


Catalin 


serves as bodyguard to a detonator 


exacting specifications—and in the correct 
color desired. 

While urgent assignments like these 
affect the availability of Catalin for im- 
mediate civilian purposes, they need in no 
way postpone a get-together for the ex- 
change of ideas relative to postwar plan- 
ning. Catalin’s technical staff will be very 






Lit 


A special type of detonat ga 





happy to render your inquiry a prompt 





fountain pen, developed by U. s. s resp 
and fabricated by Plastic het ie Co., Inc., 
utilizes two Catalin castings to house- in 
and protect the el t’s firing 

The use of Catalin proved perfect for the 
application. Catalin is tough, dimensionally 
stable. It was also possible to obtain it 
quickly, in the quantity required, cast to 





CATALIN CORPORATION 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


CAST RESINS * LIQUID RESINS 
MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
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MUNICIPAL TAX. 
SURVEY READY! 


The 1945 edition of the standard 
annual study—Trend of Tax De- 
linquency—covers the tax collec- 
tion records of all United States 
cities with a population of 50,000 or 


over, and gives figures for the fifteen- 





year span from 1930 to 1944, inclu- | 


sive. The survey is especially im- | 


portant now in showing the primary 


revenue source of American cities. 


Copies may be obtained for $2 from 


Municipal Service Department 
DUN & BRADSTREET, Ince. 


290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. | 
| 








| 32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 





... For Industry 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN’S, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept.DR CHICAGO I, ILL, 
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selves across the street from the store 
and photographed this racketeer’s ac- 
tivity. Large motor vans stopped at 
frequent intervals and unloaded large 
cartons of merchandise. With the same 
regularity, small trucks appeared and 
hauled these goods away. Many of the 
cartons were not even opened, although 
identifying labels were removed. Large 
quantities of these goods were traced 
to an auction outlet which the operator 
had set up as a “front” to enable him 
to dispose of his merchandise. Actu- 
ally, most of the boxes on the shelves 
of the store, which seemed at all times 
to be comfortably filled with stock, 
were empty. 

When this individual considered that 
he had obtained as much as possible 
from his trusting creditors, who by that 
time were becoming insistent that he 
settle up, he filed an involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy and resorted to the 
often-used device of claiming that he 
could not pay his bills because of gam- 
bling losses. After an FBI investiga- 
tion, he was indicted by a Federal 
Grand Jury in New Jersey for conceal- 
ing $4,500 in assets. He entered a plea 
of guilty and was sentenced to a peni- 
tentiary term which was made concur- 
rent with a burglary sentence previ- 
ously imposed at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


"She Used 40 Aliases....” 


Still another bankruptcy fraud was 
perpetrated by a New York woman 
whose criminal career dates back to 
1922. Her general plan of operation 
was to pose as an interior decorator, 
theatrical agent, or singer. She would 
rent an apartment in a fashionable 
neighborhood, would purchase expen- 
sive furniture, and would live in luxury 
until her creditors’ demands became in- 
sistent. She thereupon would move to 
a new location and would repeat the 
procedure. Our investigation disclosed 
that she had used 4o different aliases 
in her efforts to stay one move ahead 
of those to whom she owed money. 

During February 1940, she filed a 
voluntary bankruptcy petition and in 
December of the same year she filed 
another voluntary petition under a dif- 
ferent name. Her seven room pent- 
house apartment was furnished with 
$8,000 worth of unpaid-for luxuries and 
she listed assets of only $250. This 
woman disappeared when the FBI’s in- 
vestigation began and during our check 
into her background we found that she 
even had swindled the mortician who 
handled her mother’s funeral. After 
an investigation extending over a 
period of two years, she was found, 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Reports 
on its 98th Year of Service 


INCOME STATEMENT 


INCOME: 

Operating Revenues—Freight, 
Passenger, Mail, Express, etc. . 

Other Income—chiefly dividends and 
interest on securities owned 


TOME 6. ec ce exe0ep a eee 


EXPENSES: 
Operating Expenses . «ss... 
"POX€S «6 2s . 


Equipment and joint Facility ‘Rents. 2 
Other Charges—chiefly rentals paid 
for leased roads and interest on 
the Company’s debt ....... 


RENGNIW Seid eo aire are ae elas oe 
INGE ERCOME: <<. oc e6 oe 6 6s 


DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME: 


Appropriations to sinking and 
other funds, etc. . 


Retirement of Debt—Penna. R. R. : Co. ’ 


Dividend 5% ($2.50 per share) . 


Transferred to credit of 
Profit and Loss... ««ees 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 

Business continued at a very high level 
during 1944, the volume being the larg- 
est in the Company’s history. Operating 
revenues for the first time in almost one 
hundred years of operation amounted to 
over one billion dollars. 

While operating revenues increased 
$30,242,757, due to the greater volume 
of traffic, this was more than offset by 
an increase of $72,808,034 in operating 
expenses, caused principally by the full 
effect of the wage increases referred to 
in the 1943 report, increased costs of ma- 
terial and fuel, and the cost of handling 
the larger volume of business. Taxes re- 
mained abnormally high. As a result, Net 
Income of $64,720,431 was $20,698,053 
less than in 1943, and $36,748,362 less 
than in 1942. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the dividend paid in 1944 was main- 
tained at the same rate paid in 1943 and 
1942, or 5% ($2.50 per share). 

TAXES 

Railway taxes of the Company for 1944 
(federal income taxes, excess profits taxes 
and other federal, state and local corpo- 
rate and property taxes), amounted to 
$126,034,483. They were, with the ex- 
ception of 1943, the highest in the his- 
tory of the Company. These taxes, to- 
gether with Unemployment Insurance 
taxes of $12,862,679, and Railroad Re- 
tirement taxes of $13, 941,247, aggregated 
$152,838,409. 

All taxes required 15.2 cents out of 
each dollar a operating revenue, the 
equivalent of 23.3% upon the capital 
stock, or $11.63 per share. The extent of 
the tax bill in 1944 is well indicated by 
the fact that taxes took about 70 cents 
out of every dollar left after paying oper- 
ating expenses and other charges. 


REDUCTION OF FUNDED DEBT 


Substantial reductions in the outstand- 




















1944 Comparison with 1943 
$1,010,015,912 I $30,242,757 
39,272,649 D 3,230,869 
1,049,288,561 I 27,011,888 
736,318,745 I 72,808,034 
152,838,409 D 27,567,082 
11,886,692 I 3,576,150 
83,524,284 D 1,107,161 
984,568,130 I 47,709,941 
64,720,431 D_ 20,698,053 
3,244,558 I 1,320,439 
18,767,970 I 1,456,970 

32,919,385 oo 

9,788,518 D 23,475,462 





ing debt in the hands of the public con- 
tinued during the year, the debt of 
System Companies being reduced 
$31,283,927. The debt of the System in 
the hands of the public shows a net . 
reduction of $138,000,000 during the 
last five years. 

REFINANCING OF BONDS 


Refunding operations, detailed in the 
report, have resulted in calling for re- 
demption, during 1944 and so far this 
year, four issues of bonds totalling 
$140,735,000, while new issues, totalling 
$129,735,000, and bearing lower rates of 
interest, have been sold to provide funds 
for the "redemptions. These transactions 
insure ultimate savings of approximately 
$61,000,000. In addition, refunding opera- 
tions of three terminal companies, jointly 
owned with other railroads, will produce 
ultimate savings to the Pennsylvania of 
approximately $9,200,000. 


THE EMPLOYES 


The Board takes pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the continued loyalty and effi- 
ciency of the employes, who have 
supported the war effort in full, and co- 
operated wholeheartedly and effectively 
with the management. 

A remarkable job has been done by 
these employes—continuously now for 
five years—and it is to the lasting credit 
of these men and women who staff and 
operate the railroad that they have never 
failed to meet their responsibilities in all 
the problems that have confronted the 
railroad. 

STOCKHOLDERS 

The Capital Stock of the Company at 
the close of the year was owned by 
213,121 stockholders, an increase of 
3,503 compared with December 31, 1943, 
with an average holding of 61.8 shares. 

M. W. CLEMENT, President. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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INCREASING BUSINESS 
DECREASING PROFITS 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 








31,010.0 
























































Even though the volume of business was 
greater than in any year in the Company’s history, 
Net Income of $64,720,431 was $20,698,053 less 
than in 1943, and $36,748,362 less than in 1942. 





AVERAGE COMPENSATION AND 
PAYROLL TAXES PER EMPLOYE 


| COMPENSATION 
12,588 92,764 


$2,097 $2,319 





$1,962 








PAYROLL TAXES 
ARANROAD’S SHARE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
AND RAILROAD RETIREMENT PAYMENTS) 


PAYROLL COST PER EMPLOYE 





$2,744 $2,927 
$2,076 aon See = 

















The chart shows the steady increase in the 
average compensation per employe of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and in the railroad’s share of 
unemployment insurance and railroad retire- 
ment paymenis over the past five years. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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The Survey of the Year— 


A succinct...comprehensive study 
of the “OFF BOARD” MARKET 
available to you NOW! 
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PUADUULLUUNUUL 


... Have you ever wished for a really comprehensive 
study of the “off board” or “over-the-counter” 
market? If so, you won’t want to delay sending for 
: a copy of “The Off Board Securities Market.” 
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. . - Readable and comprehensive, it traces the his- 
tory of trading in this market from its beginnings, 
emphasizing the part it has played—and still plays 
—in the nation’s financial machinery. 





HAIQOUVOOUNNOEDUADAIOUIOLEULL 


.. . Since it is packed with facts and information, 
you'll want to keep this unique booklet on your - 
desk for continuous reference. It presents one of 
the most concise and penetrating analyses of the 
various functions of the “off board” market—in- 
cluding Underwriting, “Secondary Distributions” 
and Trading—that has ever been written. 
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. We will be happy to send you a copy of this 
valuable booklet without cost or obligation. Just 
phone or write for “The Off Board Securities 
Market.” It will be mailed to you promptly. 
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MERRILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 87 Cities 
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SSO ANU AUUEN BAU ALCATEL 


SMT NUNN 


DUN'S REVIEW REACHES 20,666 PRESI- 
| 20,666 PRESIDENTS _ penrts AND 35,485 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 


> Save Fingers 


Wi Steel-Grip Finger Guards 
Vy 
Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and injuries in war produc- 
tion by protecting workers with 
Steel- ripFin er Guards. Used for 
handling rough or sharp articles, 
for buffing, grinding, sanding, pol- 
ishing, punch press work and hun- 
dreds of other jobs. Protect fingers 
orthumb, front or back, from cuts, 
abrasions or blisters. Made of 
durable leather with elastic web 
pips ,cool, comfortablefit. 
Easy on and off. One size fits all, 



























CUT our shipping room costs $600 
a year,” claim users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample 
stencil, shippers’ handbook and prices, pin 


men or women. Send 10¢ each for 


OLD TACHORY samples ae trial order box of 50 at 


this to business letterhead, with your name. | Bie each, less 10%. 
Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. STEEL GRIP Apparel free on reques 


; fenut er ory INDUSTRIAL GLOVES co. 
. 62. Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Ill., U.S. A. j > seme tomes 9009 id Bivd., Danville, Ill 
a” Safeguards Since 1910 Canada: Safety SupplyCo., Toronto 
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using an entirely new name of course, 
and her account books showed a bal- 
ance of $16,000 in cash at the time she 
had claimed to be bankrupt. She was 
convicted in Federal court for conceal- 
ing assets and records and was sen- 
tenced to serve three years and to pay 
a fine of $8,000. 

A New York business man, assisted 
by two employees, claimed that a 
$24,000 shortage in merchandise was 
due in large part to losses suffered in 
a flood. While our Agents were check- 
ing into the background of this bank- 
rupt, they found that the actual loss 
was only a fraction of the amount 
claimed. The employer and his two 
employees were convicted of bank- 
ruptcy fraud and received prison 
sentences. 

I have cited the details of these cases 
because the same elements are found 
time after time in the operations of 
bankruptcy racketeers. Businesses 
which regularly extend credit are al- 
most certain to lose some money be- 
cause of legitimate bankruptcies. But 
the fraudulent operator engages in 
practices which, if recognized, will 
serve as a big red “Danger” signal to 
cautious creditors. 


“We Welcome Reports... .” 

It is impossible to list all the signs 
of impending trouble. And situations 
frequently associated with the cheat- 
ing of creditors may have a perfectly 
logical and legitimate explanation in 
specific instances. When conditions 
suggesting unethical practices are 
noted, particularly in regard to new 
concerns whose operators have un- 
known or uncertain backgrounds, it 
may be wise to check more thoroughly 
into the customer’s credit standing. 

During these critical times in our 
nation’s history, American business 
men are doing their full share on the 
home front. Busy concentrating on 
war matters, and trying to serve the 
public under extremely trying circum- 
stances, legitimate concerns should not 
be subjected to the losses and worries 
for which bankruptcy racketeers are 
responsible. 

Some of these termites of the busi- 
ness world are difficult to trace. We 
welcome prompt. reports on abnormal 
disposal of stocks at ridiculous prices, 
unusually heavy purchases which have 
no sensible explanation, or other ques- 
tionable practices indicating prepara- 
tion for bankruptcy frauds. An office 
of the FBI is near you and you may 
be sure that complaints will receive ap- 
propriate and prompt attention. 




















“Now we take an ordinary 





NY office worker becomes a 
magician when Multilith Sys- 
temat duplicating methodsare intro- 
duced to simplify repetitive paper 
work of business and industry. No 
longer is it necessary to carry stocks 
of scores of printed forms... all 
that is needed is a stock of blank 
paper. 
Big, costly inventories of printed 
forms are replaced by a few Syste- 


| mat master sheets. These Systemats 


ARDS 





carry the standardized headings, 


Multig 


TRADE-MARK REG 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


sheet of Paper” 


ri aph 


US PAT OFF 











rulings, etc., that make up your 
regular forms. The variable infor- 
mation which is to go on these 
forms—words, figures, sketches, or 


diagrams, are written, typed, or 
drawn directly on the master. 

Then, in one single operation, the 
whole completed form is produced 
in quantities from a few to hun- 
dreds of copies, each as good as 
the original, accurate, legible, and 
permanent. 

Systemats can simplify and im- 





h- Malti; h Corporation 





prove paper work routines in all 
departments .. . open ways to 
consolidate many forms into one, 
saving time and motion. 

Let a Multigraph man show you 
how other firms are using Syste- 
mats in scores of unusual ways... 
applications which can be adapted 
profitably to your own procedures. 
Phone our local office or write 
Research and Methods Department 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





* A NEW BOOK 
*Peuntesrand Seconds” 


shows how Systemat duplicat- 
ing can be used profitably by 
so many departments of busi- 
ness. Write us or phone local 
office for your copy. 











Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Add 
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ECONOMIZE 












Sw vines at INDUSTRY CITY are 
basic savings in operating costs. Our 






engineers can show you economies in 






space, handling costs, shipping, heat, 






power ... Savings which will be added 






profits for you. 
Fully rented today —about 6,000,000 
sq. ft.—there may be post-war space. 








Investigate. Write. Let us record your 






name on our “future priority” list. No 






obligation. 









Brokers’ inquiries 
are invited, too, of course. 


















E. T. Bedford 2nd, President 
Manhattan Offices: 100 Broad Street 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4670 
















T LOANS for WAR| 
CONTRACTORS 


(Continued from page 13) 









A manufacturer of machines, for ex- 
ample, is engaged 100 per cent in war 
work as a subcontractor, producing 
high voltage mountings that go into 
B-29 bombers. The completed equip-| 
ment is used in absorbing shocks to! 
protect delicate and intricate radar) 
equipment. This subcontractor is in} 
unusually healthy financial condition} 
with current assets, as disclosed by a 
recent balance sheet, of $2,430,000 and 
current liabilities of $1,120,000, practi- 
cally all of-the current liabilities being 
represented by accounts payable and 
accrued Federal income and excess 
profits taxes. Of the accounts payable, 
however, $190,000 was due to subcon- 
tractors on a lower tier. As a result 
of its sound financial condition, the 
manufacturer is in need of no bank 
credit for production purposes. 

Of the current assets, $1,600,000 is 
represented by raw material, in process, 
all acquired to fulfill its war contracts, 
and finished products awaiting de- 
livery, and $420,000 of accounts receiv- 
able due from the prime contractor. | 
In the event of the cancellation of all | 
contracts, the entire inventory of $1,600,- 
ooo and the accounts receivable would 
become frozen. The concern would 
have little or no funds with which to 
convert to normal peacetime operations, 
and would still have $190,000 currently 
due to subcontractors. 

In this predicament, a T commit- 
ment was obtained from its three de- 
pository banks, with a loan formula 
providing for a loan amounting to 85 
per cent of the inventory, go per cent 
of the receivables, and go per cent of 
amounts due to subcontractors at the 
time of cancellation. If complete can- 
cellation had occurred on the state- 
ment date the T loan, according to 
this formula would have amounted to | 
$1,909,000. Subsequent adjustments in 











Tue BarRoMETERS 


The revised Dun’s Review Regional 
Trade Barometers, including back figures, 
adjusted and unadjusted, together with 
additional information, are available in 
pamphlet form. The barometers, appear- 
ing in Dun’s REvIEw since 1936, measure 
consumer buying for 29 regions of the 
U. S. and for the country as a whole. They 
help sales executives to analyze sales, ad- 
just quotas, and to check sales volume 
with total consumer expenditures. 
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mula RODIGIOUS production for the war effort has put the spot-light on 

to 85 over-all, all-out fire protection for industry. Enterprising men know that some 

cent methods used to extinguish fires can cause as much damage to machinery and 

at of materials and consequent delay in the return to production, as the fire itself. 

h They know, too, that carbon dioxide, the fastest non-damaging fire extinguish- 

t the ing agent, because of its terrific fire killing speed, has received acceptance by 

can- the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission and all industry producing vital mate- 

tate- rials for the war. 

g to | C-O-TWO smoke detecting and fire extinguishing systems may be arranged 

-dto | to protect one or a series of spaces from the same battery of cylinders by use 

sete of a separate direction valve for each space. 

’ Materials handled or stored in any of the hazards suggested above can 
be extinguished with C-O-TWO portables, hose units or systems in seconds with 
a sub-zero blast of carbon-dioxide gas. C-O-TWO provides tomorrow’s fire ex- 

* tinguishing equipment for today’s fires, 


ror 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ANYONE, ANYTIME, CAN 
MAKE PHOTOCOPIES FAST 


To assure error-proof copies, use A-PE-CO 
to photocopy important letters, contracts, 
financial and market reports, inventory charts, 
leases, and other vital business information. 
A-PE-CO gives you — in a jiffy — perma- 
nent, photo-exact copies of anything written, 
typed, printed, drawn, or photographed — 
even if on both sides. Make one, or as many 
copies as you wish, accurately and in privacy! 
Easy to Operate —Speeds Work 
A-PE-CO photocopying requires no technical 
knowledge, no darkroom, no film, no camera! 
Every department of your business will find 
countless uses for the sturdy A-PE-CO. 
Find out—today—how A-PE-CO gives you 
BIGGEST results at_LOWEsT cost! 
A-PE-CO | Write for the A-PE-CO folder today. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
m 2849 N. Clark St, Dept. A-45, Chicago 14, Illinois 
e Representatives 
in Principal Cities and Canada 


















































It’s the Nation’s New Business Habit 





FILING 
NEEDS 


Everything to make 
filing fool-proof and 
finding easier. 
Guides, Folders, 
Binders, etce., in a 
wide variety of sizes, 
styles and colors, to 
take care of any kind 
and size business or 
profession. Complete 
supplies for all 
systems. 

PROMPT DELIVERY 
75 years’ experience 
is behind the Amfile 
line of nationally ad- 
vertised filing equip- 
ment and specialties. 
1000 DIFFERENT ITEMS 
Write for Catalog 
No. 444, illustrating, 
describing and pric- 
ing all Amfile equip- 
ment. 


AMBERG 
FILE & INDEX CO. 
Quality Filing Specialties 
— Since 1868 

1614 DUANE BLYD. 
KANKAKEE, ILL. 











the loan would then be made quarterly 
depending upon the reduction in in- 
ventory, receivables, and the amount 
due to subcontractors shown on suc- 
cessive quarterly balance sheets. The 
principal financing institution, in turn, 
made arrangements through its Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for a guarantee to 
them of 85 per cent of any part of the 
T loan taken out, the Federal Reserve 
Bank in this case representing the Navy 
Department. 

Guarantee—Applications to Federal 
Reserve Banks by financing institutions 
for guarantees on loans to any one bor- 
rower of $500,000 or less with a guaran- 
tee not in excess of go per cent, and 
$100,000 or less with a guarantee not 
in excess of 95 per cent are approved 
in the field by the War Department, 
and by the U.S. Maritime Commission. 
Applications for larger commitments 
or larger percentage guarantees, and 
all applications to the Navy Depart- 
ment are forwarded by the Federal 
Reserve Banks to Washington for ap- 
proval. This modified arrangement 
has resulted in the speedy approval of 
most applications. 

Guarantees in excess of the above 
mentioned percentages may be ap- 
proved when the circumstances clearly 
justify a higher percentage, and other 
means of interim financing are not 
promptly available. After the guaran- 
tee agreement with a Federal Reserve 
Bank, or the repurchase agreement 
with the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion is executed, the contractor’s financ- 
ing institution advises him that the 
commitment has been approved. Loans 
are repaid from the proceeds of the 
settlement of the contractor’s claim un- 
der his terminated contracts. 

Maturity—T commitments may run 
for a maximum of three years from the 
date of the agreement. All notes, how- 
ever, mature thirty days after the final 
and conclusive settlement of the con- 
tracts used as the basis for borrowing. 
The lending financial institution may 
charge interest at any rate agreed upon 
with the borrower, but not in excess of 
44 per cent per annum. A commit- 
ment fee also may be made not to ex- 
ceed one-quarter of 1 per cent on 
the unused portion of the credit or a 
flat fee not to exceed $50, not to be 
shared with the guarantor. 

In the meantime, the prime contrac- 
tor prepares his claim resulting from 
the termination of this war contract 
and files the claim with the proper con- 
tracting agency. In the case of the 
subcontractor, his claim is filed with 
the contractor that awarded him his 
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Answers All ‘‘Locke 
Space-saving { 
24 back-to-back sect 
Sanitary—keeps 
Available Now—Pro 


Equipment, 
Office Valet 
and Home 
Valet Ward- 
robe Racks. 


The most complete line of mod- 
ern wardrobe equipment built. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


624 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


r Problems”’ 
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press 


PETERSON Locker 
Units are replacing 
lockers everywhere be- 
cause they save floor 
space, or double locker 
room capacity, keep 
wraps “in press’ and 
exposed to light and 
air,—provide each em- 
ployee with a spaced 
coat hanger, a hat 
shelf and a 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid 
all-wood and tem- 
pered pressed wood 
construction. 




















operation. 


Write for details. 





HANSEN one-hand TACKER, illustrated, 
saves time, materials, speeds production and 
shipments—lowers tacking, fastening, as- 
sembly costs—with its one-hand, 


Drives 2-pointed Tackpoints fast as you grip. 
Models for driving staples and 
T-head Tacks up to 12” length. 





rapid 


REQUEST 
FOLDER 





















A.L. HANSEN MEG. CO.5°)2,2AVENS W000 AVE, 





Sell it with MOSS 


PHOTOS 


1,000 lots. No order too small. 
Postcards, 2e. We photograph 
everything. 
Super special: 30x40 giant 
blowups, mounted on heavy 
board, $3.85; 40x60, $6.50. A. 
other sizes. 

Write for free samples, 


MOSS PHOTO 


155 W. 46th St., N. ¥. C. 19 


price list D. 


SERVICE 


BRyant 9-8482 
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contract or purchase order. The con- 
tractor, pending settlement of the claim, 
is entitled to interest on the claim at 
the rate of 244 per cent per annum be- 
ginning thirty days after the effective 
date of termination. 


More Uniform Interpretation 


The extension of V and VT commit- 
ments and loans were left principally 
to the discretion of the three contract- 
ing agencies, the War Department, the 
Navy Department, and the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. In actual practice, 
the War Department was the most 
liberal in its extension of credit un- 
der V and VT commitments and loans, 
the Navy Department somewhat less 
liberal, and the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission the most conservative. As a 
matter of fact, the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission granted no VT commitments, 
whatsoever. 

One of the great achievements of the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944 was 
the creation of the Office of Contract 
Settlement as a unifying agent, to bring 
together the practices under which the 
three authorized contracting agencies 
would interpret this Act. Several uni- 
fying policies were then determined 
and carefully outlined in General Regu- 
lation No. 1 issued August 18, 1944 by 
the Director of the Office of Contract 
Settlement. Six of the pertinent poli- 
cies are summarized as follows: 

1. T commitments and loans will not 
be refused if the borrower is or has been 


-engaged in performing an operation 


connected with the war effort. This 
interpretation was provided to elimi- 
nate the differences which early existed 
in the creation of V loans; the Navy 
Department would turn down an ap- 
plication because the contractor was in 
sound financial condition and did not 
need a guarantee; in a similar situation 
the War Department might grant the 
commitment. The granting of T com- 
mitments and loans would be more 
uniformly liberal. 

2. The contractor’s certificate of the 
amount he has invested in termination 
inventories and receivables, and of the 
amounts payable to subcontractors will 
not be questioned by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank or the contracting agency 
unless there is reason to believe that it 
has been substantially overstated. 

3. Financing institutions have been 
encouraged to make unguaranteed pro- 
duction and termination loans. The 
fact that a financial institution has 
made such an unguaranteed loan will 
not affect its right subsequently to ap- 
ply for a T loan guarantee, even if the 












Wuy IS A POSTAGE STAMP? 


That’s right—to mail a letter! And there’s 
no better way than by the Postage Meter—in 
your own office . . . The Postage Meter prints 
any stamp value, as and when you want it— 
seals envelopes, too—fast... holds any amount 
of postage for any kind of mail—including air 
mail, special delivery, parcel post; theftproof, 
foolproof, accounted for . . . speeds your mail 
through the postoffice to earlier trains and 
planes, because metered mailneeds no canceling, 
no postmarking. There’s more than meets the 
eye in this postage stamp...as thousands of 
fortunate firms now know, as thousands more 
will know when our war job is done. Meantime, 
for an interesting booklet, write today to 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter Co. 


1583 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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7vét are 
Stubborn! 


In the conduct of war, the plan- 
ning for peace and in the man- 
agement of business, guess work 
has no place ... facts must be 
harnessed and put to work. 














Sylvester Self-Analyzing Surveys 
are unique in that they reveal the 
facts and enable you to rate the 
effectiveness of your present Time 
Study methods, Wage Incentive 
plans and Production Controls. 


Without obligation, we shall be 
glad to send you with our com- 
pliments one or all of the three 
latest Sylvester Self-Analyzing 
Surveys: 


“How Effective is YourTime and 
Motion Study Organization?” 


“Is Your Wage Incentive Plan 
' 
a Success?” 











“Sylvester Self-Analyzing Pro- 
duction Control Survey” 


Simply fill out the coupon below 
and mail it to us. 


THE SYLVESTER 
COMPANY 


‘Management Engineens 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Send for the 
Surveys Now! 





The Sylvester Company 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me the Sylvester Self- 
Analyzing Surveys as checked. 
a “How Effective is Your Time and Motion 
Study Organization?” 
C] “Is Your Wage Incentive Plan a Success?”’ 


CJ “Sylvester Self-Analyzing Production 
Control Survey” 
Name 





Company. 
Address 








Position 














proceeds of the T loan will be used to 


| retire the existing loan. 


4. The percentages in the loan formula 
certificate agreed upon by the financing 


| institution and the borrower will not 


be questioned by the Federal Reserve 
Bank or the contracting agency, unless 
unreasonably high. 

5. The requested percentage of guar- 
antee will not ordinarily be questioned 
by the Federal Reserve Bank or the 
guaranteeing contracting agency if it 
does not exceed 90 per cent, or 95 per 
cent in the case of commitments less 
than $100,000. 

6. T loans generally are secured by 
the assignment of all monies due and 
to become due under the claims filed 
under the terminated contract or con- 
tracts. Additional security, however, 
such as the pledge of any or all inven- 
tory, may be agreed upon between the 
borrower and the financing institution. 


1944 V Loans 


Section 5 of the guarantee agreement 
of V loans provided that in the event 
of cancellation of more than 25 per cent 
of the dollar amount of the borower’s 
contracts for the convenience of the 
Government, the guarantor would be 
obligated to purchase, in addition to 
the part already guaranteed, a percen- 
tage of the unguaranteed portion of the 
loan corresponding to the ratio which 
the contracts cancelled had to the con- 
tractor’s uncancelled backlog of con- 
tracts. Section 6 provided that in such 
a situation, the maturity of a percentage 
of the loan corresponding exactly to 
the percentage of investments in con- 
tracts cancelled to the total backlog of 
contracts, would be suspended for a 
period ending ten days after the bor- 
rower received full payment due on the 
cancelled contracts. During that period 
the borrower would be fully relieved 
of any obligation for the payment of 
interest on that portion of the loan sus- 
pended; the guarantor paying interest 
less the guarantee fee to the financing 
institution or institutions. 

The attributes of V loans outlined in 
the preceding paragraph were omitted 
in the development of the T loan tech- 
nique. There would be no need of the 
“stepladder” clause, as Section 5 had 
come to be known, as T loans would 
be used solely for termination, no part 
to finance production. Moreover, in- 
terest would not be waived as described 
in Section 6, as the contractor would 
be entitled to receive interest on his 
claim, pending settlement, at the rate 
of 244 per cent per annum. If the con- 
tractor received interest, he would na- 
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To Manufacturers Seeking 
An Export Market 


Leading American Foreign Trader with 
record of 50 years’ successful operations 
in foreign markets is seeking additional 
lines of important American producers 
for distribution throughout the Orient 
and Latin America. 


Head sales office for Latin America 
is established in Buenos Aires. Pre- 
war connections in the Orient will be 
immediately re-established when condi- 
tions permit. Sales agencies under guid- 
ance of experts experienced in each 
market. 


If you are seeking clean aggressive 
representation write us details of your 
products for both immediate and post- 
war selling. If interested we will have 
a representative call on you for further 
discussions. Address Box 161, c/o DuN’s 
Review, 290 Broadway, N. Y. 8, N. Y. 








LATIN AMERICA 
SALES INDEX 


Lists 114,920 enterprises in 
3,381 communities and 
includes trade and capital 
classifications. 





Develop your Latin America 
sales opportunities with this 
tested guide to Latin America 
markets. 


For further information write 
or *phone 


Foreign Sales and Research 
Department 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
290 Broadway 
New York 8, N. Y. 








PORTRAITS PAINTED 


Fo a 





F. rom photographs, 
from damaged pictures, or life. 
Business Founder Portraits. All 
portraits are painted subject to 
approval, acceptance and complete 
satisfaction or no charge and no 
obligation. Sound, solid values. 
Nation-wide-service. 


Cc. FRITZ HOELZER 
P. O. Box One 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
















































turally be in a position to pay interest. 

As a result of this evolution in the 
philosophy of the guaranteed loan, it 
now became expedient to bring the V 
and VT loan techniques into line. No 
more guaranteed loans would be made 
with the complete earlier character- 
istics. As of September 15, 1944 an- 
nouncement was made of the modified 
1944 V loan. This loan is similar to 
the early V and VT loans with the 
elimination of Section 5 and that part 
of Section 6 pertaining to the waiving 
of interest payments by the contractor 
and the suspension of maturity. Since 
September 15, 1944, contractors that 
have needed production loans have ob- 
tained these loans under the 1944 V 
program. As V and VT loans have 
matured and contractors have needed 
continued production loans, they have 
been renewed as 1944 V loans. 

This new 1944 V loan technique, like 
the T loan technique is interpreted uni- 


formly by the War Department, Navy 
Department, and the U. S. Maritime | 


Commission. The loan formula, like 
the modified V loan formula, may be 
related to both cancelled and uncan- 
celled war production contracts and so 
becomes effective at termination as well 
as to finance production. 


Extent of Loans 


Up to January 31, 1945, 7,581 V, VT, | 
T, and 1944 V commitments aggregat- | 
ing $9,407,853,000 had been authorized. | 


As mentioned earlier, this figure is a 
cumulative total made available by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. No figures have been 
published by the Board giving the num- 
ber of outstanding commitments as of 
any recent date, but presumably the 
number of such loans would range in 
the neighborhood of 27.5 per cent of 
the cumulative authorizations. 

Outstanding V, VT, T, and 1944 V 
loans on January 31, 1945 aggregated 
$1,700,632,000, of which $1,448,995,000, 
or 85.2 per cent, was guaranteed by the 
War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion. The War Department has the 
highest average percentage guarantee, 
followed in order by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion. The amount outstanding is not 
particularly impressive, considering the 
wide range of the distinct advantages 
to the war contractor in commitments 
of this character. 

Of these aggregate commitments and 
loans, very small portions have been 
made under the T loan program. One 
month after the Contract Settlement 





























-—SUPPOSE YOU HAD only MU necontle-— 


to extinguish a roaring transformer fire! 


Impossible? Not for ‘‘Auto- 
matic” FIRE-FOG. In a recent 
fire test that’s just what hap- 


pened. 





Using a standard transformer 
with FIRE-FOG protection, we ignited transformer oil in 
and around it and permitted the resulting fire to burn sev- 
eral minutes. Then it was up to FIRE-FOG to demonstrate 
its ability. And it did! 


From FIRE-FOG nozzles misty sprays knocked the 
flames down, cooled the fire area, smothered the blaze and 
quenched the fire. Using only a few gallons of water, the 
entire extinguishing 
performance took ex- 


actly 11 seconds! 





Listed by Underwriters’ gf 
Laboratories, Inc. and a tie 
approved by Factory Automatic”? manufactures and in- 
'utual Laboratories. * stalls a complete line of fire protection 
devices and systems for all types of fire 
i hazards. Write for compieteinformation, 








Ty a 
Aut open CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO... OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
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The EXCLUSIVE combination of speed-producing features 
found ONLY in the Remington Rand model 285 book- 
keeping machine creates faster posting and volume produc- 
tion of Accounts Receivable. Check your benefits in the 
exclusive combination partially listed here: 


hep 


sn \C eee 


barre 
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1—Standard keyboard, 10 numeral keys—Any typist operates it. 
2—Flexible registers—Meet needs of all accounting procedures. 
3—Visibility of all writing—Assures maximum speed, accuracy. 
4—Front and back feed carriage—Independent control of forms. 
5—Automatic line proof—Machine proves old balance pick-up. 
6—Balances computed, printed automatically—No “human error”. 
7—Completely electrified—High speed and less operator fatigue. 


Because of its efficient speed and versatility, the 285 handles accounts 
receivable and payable, general ledger bookkeeping, payrolls, and all other 
accounting procedures. 


Small concerns use a single 285 for several procedures. Large corpora- 
tions have them in groups of ten or fifty or more for one procedure only, 
such as volume production of accounts receivable. 


In every case, the rugged 285 cuts time and labor costs while speeding 
production. Let it cut your costs, speed your production. Your nearest 
Remington Rand representative will show you how . . . without obliga- 
tion. Phone him NOW, or write to us at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Deliveries according to WPB regulations. 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 
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Act of 1944 had become law, only six f 
requests for guarantees of T commit. 
ments have been made to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Of these 
six requests, only two were for more 
than $500,000, and the aggregate of the 
six was less than $2,000,000. 

Notwithstanding the fact that T com- 
mitments may be negotiated with 
greater speed and the fact that the war 
contractor has greater assurance of ob- 
taining the commitment and loan than 
was the case with earlier V or VT tech- 
niques, relatively few T commitments 
have been requested. Perhaps that very 
speed and assurance have been reasons 
which have brought about delay. 

By April 1, 1945 in the neighborhood 
of 300 T commitments had been made, 
and on that date loans were being ex- 
tended to less than one-third of these 
contractors. Existing T commitments 
have been in relatively small amounts, 
and generally to the smaller war con- 
tractors. So few commitments of this 
nature have been executed that it 
would seem as though representative 
financial institutions have not been par- 
ticularly concerned over termination. 
Perhaps this viewpoint has been fos- 
tered to some degree by information 
in General Regulation No. 1 of the Of- | 
fice of Contract Settlement to the effect 
that a financing institution may retire 
all or some portion of an unguaranteed 
production or termination loan by the 
proceeds furnished by the loan formula 
of a T loan. 


Place of Mercantile Creditors 
While the V, VT, T, and 1944 V 


commitments and loan techniques of- 
fer distinct and unusual attributes to 
war contractors, they may, in emer- 
gencies, not prove quite so advan- 
tageous to mercantile creditors. If a 
war contractor, for example, is peti- 
tioned into receivership, the Federal 
Government in the form of the War 
Department, the Navy Department, or 
the U. S. Maritime Commission, which- 
ever guaranteed the outstanding loan, 
becomes a priority creditor, provided 
the guarantee has been exercised which 
invariably would be the case. In such 
a situation, mercantile creditors receive 
no payments on their claims until the 
Federal Government has received one 
hundred cents on the dollar. Several 
such situations have occurred and mer- 
cantile creditors have been completely 
frozen out as the liquidation of assets 
failed to provide sufficient funds to 
satisfy priority claims. 

There is universal recognition of the 
fact that a high level of productive em- 
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ployment will be our outstanding eco- 
nomic objective after the war. The 
prompt release of as large a portion as 
possible of their net working capital 
temporarily frozen in war inventories, 
receivables, and amounts due to sub- 
contractors, will be absolutely neces- 
sary for large and for small war con- 
tractors in all parts of the country to 
finance their prompt conversion to 
peacetime production. There is one 
and only one sure way to anticipate this 
particular financial problem and that 
is to negotiate a T or a 1944-V commit- 
ment or loan. In the case of a T loan, 
it is highly desirable that the contractor 
make arrangements with financing in- 
stitutions prior to termination, even 
though they cannot borrow until after 
the termination. The only sound busi- 
ness policy of management is to be pre- 
pared for any emergency. That is what 
the prior negotiation of a T loan actu- 
ally accomplishes. 

The miracle of production has been 
achieved. A second miracle is needed 
during conversion to achieve a high 
level of peacetime employment with 
the minimum of delay. 
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Associate Epirors: Edwin B. George, Walter 
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SPEED UP YOUR PRODUCTION 
with BASTIAN INCENTIVE EMBLEMS 
ATTENDANCE AWARDS 


Because of war conditions, increased production 
is vital and reduction of absenteeism is extremely 
important. : 

Distinctive emblems awarded for good attend- 
ance records help keep men on the job, as Attend- 
ance Awards used during the past two years have 
clearly shown. When a man works six months or 
twelve months without missing a day, recognize 
his faithfulness with an industrial good conduct 
medal. 

Illustrated are two typical examples of Attend- 
ance Award emblems designed and executed by 
Bastian Bros. Co. 


SUGGESTION AWARDS 


Ideas are worth plenty—and many of your 
employees have ideas that you could use. Get 
them thinking for you! When an employee’s 
suggestion is accepted, put a handsome Merit 
Award emblem on his shop coat, in addition to 
any cash payment or war bond. Publicize his 
achievement and you will greatly increase the 
suggestions received from other employees. 

Theillustration shows a beautifully designed 
Bastian Suggestion Award that he will be proud 
to wear, because it is his Honor Award—earned 
by clear thinking about his job. 


SERVICE AWARDS 


Improve the morale of your capable and ex- 
perienced employees with a beautiful emblem 
designating their years of loyal service. Increase 
the value of the emblems for older men. An al- 
location of only 15c or 20c per year per man will 
provide you a complete Service Emblem Plan. 

Recognize the service records of all employees 
from 5 to 25 years and over. 




















If you wish full information on other types of 
Incentive Awards, check the ones you are interested 
in, and mail to us with the coupon below. 





4 
os Safety Award ( Miniature of Company 
Ip Blood Donor Emblem Product 
— War Bond Club ( Employees Association 








(0 Training Course Graduate 





BASTIAN 





BROS. CO. 


Serving the trade since 1895 


Rochester, N. Y. 


COMPANY 
CITY. 
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SOUTH AFRICA CALLING 


PREPARE FOR POST 


WAR PERIOD! 








THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE | 
INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 


P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) - - — (This is a paid advertisement) 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 

AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1903). Shipping, customs, insur- 
ance, finance brokers, bonded warehouse proprietors. Cables 
everywhere “AFRICSHIP.” Johannesburg (B 3634); Port 
Elizabeth (B 232); Cape Town (B 3046); East London 
(B 4); Durban (B 19); Lourenco Marques (B 711); London, 
London House, New London St., London E. C. 3. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 133 Longmarket 
St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Textiles, softs, fancy 
goods, hardware. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian 
Congo, Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. 

DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs Clearing and 


Shipping Agents. 
z. bf JAGGER & CO. PTY. LTD., 54-62 St. Georges St. General merchan- 


ise. 

ALBERT KAHN, 55 Hout St., also Johannesburg, Durban and 
Port Elizabeth. Soft goods, leather, all factory requirements. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES. (B 2470). Household hard- 
ware, crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware, electrical ware. 

SAM NEWMAN LTD., 30 Burg St. Hardware, sanitary ware, tools, elec- 
trical and household goods. 

L: F. RAE & SON (B 442). MANUFACTURERS’ REPS. 
FOODS, GEN. HARDWARE, TOOLS, CHEMICALS. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 
Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 693). Plastics, chemicals, glass 
crockery, enamel, aluminum ware, builders’ hardware, raw materials. 

SATCO PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Branches 
throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. All types of merchandise. 

S. SLOVIN PTY. LTD. (Late SONVIL PTY. LTD.) (B 2396). Ladies’ 
and men’s hosiery and underwear. 

J. SOLOMON & SON (B 675). Hardware, soft goods, roughs, machinery, 
groceries. Branches through S. Africa and Rhodesia. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO. LTD. (B 113). Machinery, household appliances, 
radios, silverware. 5 

STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD., Adderley St. General merchandise. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. 
Branches §S. A., Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, 
underwear, children’s wear, stockings, corsetry, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 1285). South Africa, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, 
gloves, corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, 
knit, sports, infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office, 
Herbst Bros., 92 Warren St., N. Y. Buy for own account; act 


as Manufacturers’ Reps. 
UNITED AGENCIDBS (B 1568). All machinery and general requirements 
for manufacture of bread, biscuits, crackers, pretzels. 


DURBAN, S. A. 

M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). Also Johannesburg, Cape Town. Cosmetics, 
fancy goods, haberdashery, soft furnishings, textiles, hardware, elec- 
trical fittings, leather goods, toys, etc. 

HAROLD J. DRINN (B 560). Domestic and commercial appliances, 
switch gear and electrical motors. Cables, conduit and accessories. 
HAVELOCK EMSLIDB & CO. (B 2606). Textiles, cosmetics, canned food- 

stuffs, hardware, crockery and motor accessories. 

HAWKINS, E. C., & SONS (B 339) Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flapjacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. Plastics, alarm clocks. 
INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 321). Canned and 

breakfast foods, household hardware. 

A. D. KIMBER & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2303). Tel. address: Kimberco. 
Scales, weighing machines, electrical goods, lamps, paper, stationery, 
kitchen, bathroom furniture, fittings, bookkeeping machines, bacon 
slicers, bread cutters. 

0. F. LUBKE PTY. LTD., 15 Hooper Lane. Electrical supplies, heating 
and cooking equipment. 


A. S. MATHER (B 2499). Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 


and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. —— McKEOWN (B 1436). Food products and general mer- 
chandise. 

J. M. MOIR (B 849). Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel 
fuel equipment. 

E. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St. Johan. and Pt. Eliz. Mechanical 
and electrical machinery, industrials, bakery, machinery, equipment. 
A. A. SAVAGE, 478 West St. Electrical domestic appliances. Motors and 

wiring equipment. 
STEWART*& CO. (B 773). Dairy and ice cream plant. Kraft liner and 


eral. 
owe JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES LTD. (B 4247). Indent and 
distributing agents for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). Storage batteries, 
automobile and aircraft accessories and replacement parts. 

BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and engi- 
neering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. Wood- 
working machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 

HARRY L. BEILES PTY. LTD. HOLLANDIA HOUSE, President St. 
Tooth brushes, hair brushes, imitation ae and novelties. 

HERBERT E. BOWEN-FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. (B 3102). 
Exclusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising specialties. 

H. CANARD & CO. (B 8685). Also C. T. Reps. for S. A. ‘ancy goods, 
toys, haberdashery, toilet sundries, jewelry, glassware. 


CARST & WALKER PTY. LTD. (B 5500). C.T., Durban. In. 
dustrial chemicals, steel products, textiles, food. 

ag oneal AGENCIES. (B 1711). Produce, industrial raw materials, 

nbper, i 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, } 
Cheesebrough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., ete, | 
Members Johannesburg C. of C., A. M. R. A. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD. (102 Mooi St.) Foodstuffs, 
groceries and delicacies. 

DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD. (B 2801). Patent and pro- 
prietary medicines, toilet, druggists’ sundries; branches 
throughout Union and Rhodesia. (Spot cash in N. Y.) 

D. DRURY & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 3929). Machine tools, small 
tools and engineering workshops equipment generally. 

FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

FRANK & HIRSCH. (B 1803). Manufacturers’ Reps. Cape 
Town, Durban, Bulawayo, Port Elizabeth. C. of C., A. M. R.A, 
Textiles, every description, hardware, kitchenware, fancy 
goods, toys, building requisites, plastics. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S. A. PTY. LTD. (B 6681), 
General Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, in- 
dustrial chemicals, raw materials, toilet sundries, etc. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY. LTD., 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 
fabrics and materials. Linoleum squares and other furnishing lines, 

HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD. (B 3297). Transvaal Agents L. C. Smith 
and Corona typewriters. Interested in agencies for office machines, 
equipment and supplies. ; 

HILL & MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). Proprietary medicines, toilets 
and cosmetics, grocery and household requisites. Ethical and profes- 
sional products. i - 

E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL. (B 6111). Branches all principal | 
towns in the Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece goods and all 
other textiles, fancy goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar goods. 

HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 2597). Woolen, cotton 
and rayon piece goods, hosiery and underwear. 

HOLTUNG, vaN MAASDYK PTY. LTD. (B 6511). Shop and offtce equip- 
ment, electrical goods. Industrial department associate offices Cape 


Towp and Durban. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1386). Throughout Union, Rho- 
desia. Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also C. T. (B 198). 
Want direct factory rep. Branded textiles, women’s under- 
wear, hosiery, sportswear; fabrics for domestic factories, i.e., 
neckwear, clothing, underwear, swimsuits; plastic household 
utilities and fittings. Marketing branded lines, controlled dis- 
tribution our specialty. Members A. M. R. A. 

B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals: heavy industrial, 
pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general laboratory sup- 
plies; optical, scientific, control, medical and surgical instru- | 
ments; steel works and foundry supplies. 

KEENE & CO. (B 2883). Also at Cape Town and Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES, all types of 
merchandise. Will be pleased to receive inquiries from Ameri- 
can and Canadian manufacturers interested in export to South 
Africa and desirous of Union-wide representation. ; 

A. T. LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery. towels, ladies’ footwear, men’s and 
women's underwear, glassware and kitchenware. 

LENNON LIMITED (B 928). Wholesale manufacturing and retail 
chemists and druggists. (Est. 1850). 

LENSVELT & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2651). Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Pre- 
toria, Windhoek, Bulawayo and Salisbury. Indent, distrib- 
uting agents; stockists; sales, marketing specialists pro- 
prietary, pharmaceutical, chemist, grocery, stationery. 

VIVIAN A. LEON (B 7136). Small tools, hardware, enamelware, kitchen- 
vere eens glassware, smokers’ requisites, fountain pens and kin- 

R. MARCUARD PTY. LTD. (B 8858). Imports, exports Africa, 
Middle East: raw materials, hardware, industrial chemicals, 
steel, plastics, paper products, soft goods, foods. 

K. R. MENTZ (B 6389). Men's wear, foodstuffs, rayon and cotton piece 
goods, textiles, furnishing fabrics, etc. 

NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, all 
kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamelware, 
handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, industrial 
chemicals, paper products. 

H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., INCORPORATING MACKAY 
BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & McMAHON LTD. Cape 

CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE 
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= SOUTH AFRICA CALLING 
(continued from preceding page) 

JOHANNESBURG, S. A. (continued) 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pre- 
toria; musical, electrical goods. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. 
(B 7793). Surgical, medical, hospital; 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photogra- 
phic supplies and equipment. 

L.. RAPHAELY & SON (B 476). 
Pr neg ete. 

RAYMOND & MARSHALL PTY. LTD. 
(B 7447). (Est. 1929). Cape Town, 
Durban; S. & N. Rhodesia, Belgian 
Congo. Textiles: cotton, rayon, silk; 
men’s, ladies’, juvenile underwear, 
outerwear, hosiery, household linens, 
furnishings, linoleums, oilcloths. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). 
Textiles, essences, split oak staves, chemi- 
cals, yarns and manufacturing supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY. LTD. (5 7296). 
Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, 
upholstering materials, glassware, 
fancy goods, builders’ and household 
hardware; adv. novelties. 

Cc. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4872). Factory 
reps., import, export agents, leading 
British, American, Canadian manu- 
facturers. Branches or reps. in every 

| British or French Territory in Africa, 
India, Palestine, Middle East. 

SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. 
(B 5988). Automobile parts, accessories, 
garage equipment, tools and machine tools. 

SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011). 
Ottawa House, President St. Cable: 
“Gownsipser.” Indent agent, distrib- 
utors ladies’ frocks, coats, gray and 
underwear, showroom goods, e 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGCISTS ‘LTD. 
(B 5933). Wholesale chemists, manu- 
facturing druggists, opticians, photo- 
graphic dealers; fine, industrial, phar- 
maceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, 
cigarettes, tobaccos, pipes, ete. SUB- 
SIDIARY COMPANIES. Confection- 
ery, foods, toilet, stationery, fancy 
goods. Nine branches. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St. 
sundries ax ones requisites. 

JOHN G. TRA & CO., 149 Commissioner 
St. Also C oar Town, Durban. Cotton and 
rayon textiles, yarns, ow knitwear, 
fancy goods, foodstuffs, t 

VERRINDER LTD., ASSOCIATED 
WITH S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. 
(B 6666). Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Bloem- 
fontein, Kimberley, Bulawayo, Salis- 
bury and N’dola. Proprietary medi- 
cines, beauty preparations and toilet 
requisites (manufacturing facilities 
available) , groceries and confectionery. 

WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. 
(B 2279). Medical, surgical, hospital, 
toilet and fancy goods. Mr. L. i. 
Reichenberg, director, in N. Y. C. 
until May 20: c/o D. C. Andrews Co., 
27 Water St. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 

0. 8S. BLENKINSOP LTD. (B 639). Shoe 
factories and tanneries supplies, clothing 
factories requirements. automotive articles. 

GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. 
LTD., Main St. Electrical and radio equip- 
ment 

HALLIS & CO. (B 143). Art dealers and 
picture frame manutfacturers. Also fancy 
goods, pottery and artware generally. 

J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders’ 
" and domestic hardware, tools, ironmongery,. 
| sporting goods. 
| 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
IN’ DOLA AGENCIES (B 128). N’dola. Hard- 
| ware, enamelware. dresses, foundation 
goods, general merchandise. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

|AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). 
SALISBURY. N. Rhodesia, Nyasaland. Pro- 

| Se medicines, toilet and beauty prepa- 


Textiles, 





Dental 








rations, groceries, ‘confectionery, stationery, 
office equipment, textiles, etc. 
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me 


oD, 
by dinosaur’s fluid neck 


Swiveled along the earth’s green deck 
Until the rash experiment 

Ended in massive discontent, 

And Jehovah moulded Eden’s mud 
To other shapes of flesh and blood. 
Today, a monster gathers stones 
Where dinosaurs left their bones; 

His neck high trimmed with iron lace, 
Turns with a noisy lack of grace. 
Ugly as sin, he worships beauty 

With elemental sense of duty 

That lifts a river from its bed 

Or fills a desert land with bread, 
And wipes away the doubter’s “if” 

By tearing down a granite cliff. 
Time ended for the behemoth, 

But time goes on, and years are loth 
To give a sluggard’s reason why 

For lowering cranes against the sky; 
There’s time enough to dig a tomb— 


For hate before the crack of doom. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 
[53] 
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Troubled about 


"labor Law’? Problems? 


@ Here in CCH’'s practical LABOR LAW REPORTS is pro- 
vided swift, complete, and dependable coverage of 
“labor law.” Its informative weekly issues span the whole 
work-a-day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, court 
and administrative decisions, returns, forms, reports, in- 
structions concerning the important federal and state . 
regulation of labor relations and wage-hour problems. 


® Coverage includes: Wage and Salary Stabilization Law, 
War Labor Disputes Act, Overtime Pay Order, National 
Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, public 
contracts laws relating to wages and hours, anti-injunc- 
tion laws, state labor relations acts, state wage and hour 
laws, etc. 


© Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, interpreta- 
tive bulletins, and court decisions are likewise promptly 
reported. Thus, subscribers always have the last word, 
the newest development, the latest twist and turn of 


events of interest or importance in the field of ‘labor law."’ 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; ING, 


Rae Naa ar eR 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 











